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ANOTHER JUBILEE 


Plan your holiday to South Africa which, by a happy coincidence, celebrates 


its own twenty-fifth anniversary of Union this year. 


You will experience a fair-weather voyage and a perfection of climate which 


favours every form of outdoor life during each month of the year. 


There you will enjoy golf, fishing, surfing, mountain-climbing, motoring, racing; 
the Cape Province with its wild flowers, its seas, its mountains and forests; Natal 
with its vivid sub-tropical beauty; the High Veld of the Free State and Transvaal 
with farms and Gold and Diamond Mines; the Native peoples living their care-free 
tribal lives in the green beauty of their mountainous territories; the Kruger National 
Park with its teeming life of African big game; and, further North, the Victoria 
Falls and the mysterious Zimbabwe Ruins. 


IN SOUTH AFRICA YOUR POUND IS WORTH 2o/- 


“South Africa Calling ” describes all these attractions. Ask for a copy to be 





sent to you. Apply: Director, Publicity and Travel Bureau, South Africa House, 
Trafalgar Square, London, W.C. 2. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE manifesto on the Abyssinian question issued by 
the International Federation of Trade Unions 
and the Labour and Socialist International (the moderate 
labour elements internationally organized) is an impres- 
sive document. While it betrays undisguisedly an anti- 
Fascist bias it states the case for firm action by the 
League convincingly and adds with justice that “ all 
must share responsibility for an outbreak of war who 
have not done all in their power to prevent it.” The 
manifesto is on firm ground in condemning as unfair 
and unjustified the embargo on the export of arms to 
Italy and Abyssinia. There is no excuse for such an 
action at this stage, it loads the dice against one of the 
combatants,-and that one the victim of the threatened 
aggression,—and so far as this country is concerned it 
can with difficulty, if at all, be squared with our treaty 
obligations towards Abyssinia. The ban, ordered simply 
to conform with French action, is the one false step 
His Majesty’s Government has taken in the whole affair. 
In the diplomatic field interest now centres in the Three 
Power conversations which begin next week, and the 
resumed meetings of the Conciliation Commission, 
fortified by the addition of a fifth arbitrator, probably 
M. Nicholas Politis. Meanwhile the reiterated willingness 
of the Emperor of Abyssinia to accept League assistance 
in the development of his country points to a way out 
of the whole trouble—provided the League assistance 
is not made a mask for Italian domination. 
* * * * 


Danzig and Poland 

As we write, nothing has been settled about the 
dispute between Poland and Danzig, but the signs are that 
an arrangement will be come to, including probably a 
reference upon certain points to the League of Nations. 
Neither Warsaw nor Berlin seems desirous of aggravating 


the wrangle, and the Danzig Nazis, however anxious 
to do so, cannot hold out unsupported. The trouble 
arose in the first instance from the foolish system under 
which Danzig has a monetary currency of its own. The 
Nazi policy, which has been a very extravagant onc, 
led to a breakdown of this currency, which (as shown 
by a letter printed in L’Europe Nouvelle and reprinted 
in the Manchester Guardian) was foreseen by the former 
Nazi President of the Danzig Senate as long ago as last 
November. The Nazis asserted that their troubles 
were due to Poland's tariff policy, and boggled at paying 
over the customs duties. The Polish Government replied 
by a decree ordering that all goods consigned to Poland 
must be handled by Polish Customs, and the Danzig 
Customs could no longer act as Poland’s agents. Danzig 
retorted on August 1st by opening her German frontier to 
certain free imports, in direct breach of the Versailles 
Treaty ; and Poland rejoined on August 4th by closing 
her own frontier to all imports through Danzig whatever. 
This would spell ruin to Danzig if allowed to continue 
long. A good deal of the trouble seems due to the policy 
and personality of the local Nazi “ boss,” Herr Forster. 


* * * * 


The Economy Struggle in France 

There is again serious danger that the influence of 
France in an international crisis will be nullified by an 
internal crisis in France itself. Opposition to M. Laval’s 
economy decrees was to be expected, but the manifesta- 
tions at certain notoriously restless centres like Brest 
and Toulon cannot be dismissed as mere local ebulli- 
ence. The newly organized Front Populaire, in which the 
forces of the Left, Communists, Socialists and Left- 
Wing Radicals, are massed, is a formidable body, and 
the by-election at Clermont-Ferrand, where a Radical 
seat has just passed into the hands of a Socialist, is one 
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of many indications of the Leftward trend. Another is 
the inclination of organized non-manual workers, like 
the teachers, whose annual congress has just ended, 
to make common cause with the now united Socialist 
and Communist trade union federations. Their main 
purpose is to resist the Leagues of the Right (the Croix 
de Feu, the Jeunesses Patriotes and the rest) but they 
resist equally the Government’s economic policy, and 
unless M. Laval can offset his wage-cuts by enforcing 
sharp reductions in the cost of living—no easy matter— 
he may be brought down, as so many French Prime 
Ministers have been just when the external situation 
most urgently demanded their continuance in office. 


* * * * 


The Canadian Election Campaign 

The radio addresses in which Mr. Mackenzie King is 
outlining his policy are of importance in view of the 
likelihood that the Liberal Party, of which he is the leader, 
will be returned. The Liberals have already swept the 
Provincial legislatures, and though Provincial and Federal 
issues differ substantially, the omen is significant. Mr. 
Bennett has in various matters shown considerable 
disregard of Parliament, and Mr. King declares himself 
resolved to stand or fall on the issue of democracy and 
Parliamentary government. He will interpret the obliga- 
tions of the Ottawa agreements by lowering tariffs on 
British goods, not, like Mr. Bennett, by raising them on 
foreign goods, and he offers to negotiate reciprocal tariff 
treaties with any country that chooses, though how the 
most-favoured-nation clause is to be circumvented is not 
indicated. Internally, an extensive public-works pro- 
gramme for the relief of unemployment is promised. 
That the Conservative majority in the House of Commons 
at Ottawa will disappear may be taken as certain. The 
question is whether the Cooperative Commonwealth League 
and Mr. Stevens’ new group of dissident Conservatives will 
attract enough votes to rob the Liberals of complete 
supremacy. But a clear Liberal majority seems probable. 

* x * * 


Army and Cabinet in Japan 

The strange blending of the antique and the modern 
whieh characterizes public and private life in Japan has 
just been demonstrated afresh in a proclamation issued 
by the Government, which announces solemnly that 
Japan’s national policy is as revealed in the message which 
the Sun Goddess gave to the first Emperor (in the seventh 
century B.c.). “This is the answer to the theories promul- 
gated by Professor Minobe, who contended that the 
throne was merely an institution of the State. That 
doctrine infuriated the Army and Navy, who saw in it 
an attack on their sacred prerogatives, for their chiefs 
held power from the Emperor direct, uncontrolled by 
Cabinet or Diet. Anything which throws doubt on the 
sacrosanctity of the throne threatens the Services. At 
the moment they are definitely dominant over the civil 
Ministers, as many events on the mainland of Asia have 
shown, and their influence has no doubt foreed the new 
declaration. As result of it the authority of the General 
Staff is set beyond the reach of challenge. 

* * * * 


Under Two Millions 

The falling of the unemployed total below two millions 
for the first time in five years is an event of much more 
than passing interest. For the period of five years carries 
us back to a date when the beginnings of the world 
crisis had only afflicted Great Britain for about eight 
months, and we were still in the vestibule before its 
fuller severities. So though not yet outside, we have got 
back to the vestibule ; and that despite certain handicaps 
(in particular, the unusually large crop of children just 
discharged from the elementary schools), but for which 


cs 
the showing would be even better than it is. The Dumber f 
unemployed recorded on July 22nd last was 153,319 « 
than a year ago, while the number of employed a 
234,000 more. But the proportion of the unemployed 
who have been on the register for 12 months or more a 
as much as 23 per cent. of the total. They represent 
the hard core of the problem, which the Governne 
must now concentrate on tackling. 


* * * * 


Films and Propaganda 

Both the films and the wireless can often be more effe 
tive vehicles of propaganda than the Press, and it sens 
that though the notorious radio talks from Munich for 
Austrian consumption have ceased German Nazis hay, 
found a way to dominate the Austrian film industry 
and that without any expedient so crude as the intr, 
duction of German-made films into the country, 4) 
Austrian film, to have any chance of commercial succes 
must be capable of commanding bookings in Germany 
as well as Austria, and no film can be shown in Germany 
that is not entirely to the taste of Dr. Goebbels and his 
department. Every film, in other words, must have q 
definitely Nazi bias—whether made in Germany or jy 
Austria. This is by no means satisfactory to the Austrian 
Government, but the difficulty is a real one, and what the 
Government can do about it is not clear, short of ¢e. 
finitely subsidizing Austrian non-Nazi films. That may be 
an expensive business, for the Austrian film-going public 
is not large enough to make any film a success without 
external bookings. 

* * * * 


Old Age and the Nation 

At the opening of the High Court of the Ancient Order 
of Foresters on Monday, the Lord Mayor of Bristol advo. 
cated pensioning off workers at 60 as a means of relieving 
the labour market. Mr. Ker Lindsay, M.P., who was 
present, demurred, and pointed out pertinently enough 
the problem which the nation will have to face when its 
proportion of old pecple becomes much higher than it 
has ever been before. Some useful figures about this are 
given in the book The Neat Five Years, to which we 
drew attention editorially a fortnight ago. In 1931 
there were 3,210,000 people over 65 in the United Kingdom 
and they were 7 per cent. of the population. In 1951 
it is reckoned that there will be 4,750,000, and they will 
be 11 per cent. ; but in 1976 the figure may go up to 5} 
millions, and be as much as 173 per cent. of the whole. 
It is the result of the combined decrease in birth-rates 
and death-rates. There is a great deal to be said, here and 
now, for instituting some system of endowment to meet 
the future burden ; but it would be very unforeseeing to 
throw crudely on the taxpayer the duty of supporting 
an old age younger thanat present. Meanwhile, according 
to Mr. Lindsay, the Ministry of Labour looks to relieve 
unemployment rather through shortening of hours. 

* * * * 


The Process of Bank Absorption 

In 1920, five independent banks had their head offices 
at Manchester. Three of them have since been absorbed 
by leviathans of the banking world, and now the last 
two are to amalgamate. If, as seems certain, the proposals 
go through, the District Bank of Manchester and Martins 
Bank of Liverpool will be left as the only two independent 
English joint-stock. banks with head offices outside 
London. The tendency thus illustrated is not entirely 
good. The mammoth banks of today offer greater 
security than the smaller and mor: numerous (though 
still large) banks of 30 years ago; but they have 
necessarily far less individual knowledge of _ theit 
customers. Lancashire was able longer than any othet 


part of England to retain the advantage of local banks; 
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nd 8 proposal in 1903 to absorb the District Bank in 
Lloyds raised such a storm of protest that it had to be 
: d. But since the War the slump in the cotton 


mbhey of 
31 9 less 







red Was abandone jee ? . 
ployed HF industry has destroyed the basis of the county’s banking 
OTE yas inilependence. Its financial institutions were compelled 


“present 
oy Nment 


to seek salvation by broadening their field. In so doing, 
they have inevitably lost much of their capacity to back 
enterprises on the basis of intimate personal knowledge. 
* * * * 
Husband and Wife in the Police Court 
The figures given by Mr. Claud Mullius for seven 





— months’ working of the new methods introduced by him 
ake at the South-W estern Police Court in the hearing of 
is hare matrimonial quarrels are certainly impressive enough. 
dusty, ENO one seriously disputes that to obtain a judicial 
> intro. separation at a police-court is in a large proportion of 
ye An ie cases 8 great evil both for husband and wife, cut off as 
aed hoth are from conjugal life without possibility of legal 
“many @ MemarTiage._ On the other hand there is a minority of 
rmany cases 1B which separation is the only way. W here the 
und hig (e faets afford legal ground for separation, the magistrate 
have, @ the court hearing cannot refuse it when pressed; and 
ey Mr. Mullins, of course, does not do so. What he can and 
ustrian E405 do, is to induce the parties, either by his own efforts 
nat the those of a probation officer or of local clergy, to look at 
of de. the matter all round first, and see whether it had not 
nay he [better be cleared up without recourse to the legal remedy. 
public This ‘annot be done in open court, where the element of 
ithout publicity usually embitters the parties ; so that it is 
essential, as far as possible, to put off public proceedings 
until the possibilities of private have been exhausted. 
* * * % 
The Miners’ Wage Agitation 
Onder The appeal issued by Mr. Ebby Edwards, Secretary of 
adv the Miners’ Federation of Great Britain, is part of a 
ving F yational campaign which the Federation is contemplating 
> W& Fin order to return from district to national agreements and 
hough to obtain at the same time a substantial percentage 
€nits B increase of wages. ‘These demands, unless voluntarily 
anit B concedea by the coalowners (of which at present there is 
is ae FB no sign), are eventually to be the slogans of another 
a nation-wide coal strike. What must be thought of that 
a prospect ? On the one hand it is impossible to read 
econ without sympathy Mr. Edwards’ statement that “ thou- 
= sands of men receive only 30s. to 40s. for a full week’s 
: work.” On the other hand, bad as may be the wage-level 
°% Fin the coal industry, the unemployment level is a far 
wr worse feature ; and every wage-increase, even voluntarily 
rates F conceded, can only tend to make it worse still. Recently, 
and Ft thanks to Mr. Runciman’s coal agreements and a revival 
wa of demand from the steel industry, a little has been done 
00 Eto re-employ workless men. But it is only a beginning, 
rs and if, small as it is, it became almost at once the signal 
for another strike-war, one might’ almost despair of the 
lieve working of the British miners’ organization. 
* * * * 
Money for Road Safety 
The Minister of Transport’s announcement that his 
fices F department is ready to increase its contribution to the 
rbed — cost of improving trunk roads or constructing new ones 
last Ff is to be cordially welcomed. So, -particularly, is the 
sals fF intimation that the provision of dual carriage tracks and 
tins cycle tracks is to be encouraged. © Statistics recently 
lent — quoted by the Minister show how numerous are the 
side f accidents in which cycles are involved. Most or all of 
rely f these can be obviated where special cycle tracks are 
ater F provided. Of accidents between motor-vehicles them- 
ugh selves the most serious, apart from cross-road crashes, 
ave fF are due to cars swinging out to overtake, and colliding 
helt With oncoming traffic. The dual carriage-track removes 
he — that danger completely. Money spent on such purposes 


ks; fF Saves life and provides employment. 





The Week in Parliament 

Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: There is no 
doubt that the time devoted by Parliament on the motion 
for the adjournment to the affairs of little Maud Mason 
from St. Paul’s Girls’ School, Chorlton-on-Medlock, 
Manchester, damaged the prestige of the House of 
Commons in the eyes of many people in the country as 
the battle-ground of real issue. Sir Gerald Hurst, who 
raised it, having refused to be satisfied by the ordinary 
methods of dealing with relatively trivial matters et 
question-time, is in part to blame, though he had clearly 
no idea of the notoriety that the incident would receive. 
But the real responsibility rests with the Press—the 
Daily Express,who invited the little girl and her mother 
to London to hear the debate, the Daily Mail, who splashed 
the child’s views on England across the top of its leader 
page, and the other newspapers who competed for inter- 
views and photographs with an assiduity they would 
hardly show in the case of a returning Viceroy. Even 
The Times gave more than two columns of its Parlia- 
mentary space to the debate on the essay, the discussion 
on the special areas that immediately followed it receiving 
a bare half-column. It is not surprising if Parliament 
is losing its old position as the great sounding-board of 
the nation when the Press so monstrously distorts the 
relative news-values of its proceedings. 

** * * * 

In actual fact the House of Commons ought to emerge 
from this long session with its prestige not merely 
undimmed, but extended. Its output of legislation has 
been remarkable. It includes the India Bill, an important 
social measure to prevent over-crowding, and a thorough- 
going attempt to check the evils of ribbon development. 
In addition it has produced a Budget that is the envy of 
every country in the world and has resulted in the 
restoration of all the cuts, except those on the super-tax 
payer, made in 1931. It has at the same time exercised 
its right of surveying and criticizing every branch of 
administration. All this Parliament has done without 
a single “ scene.’ Party feeling has sometimes run high, 
notably in the debate on the special areas, but not 
merely has no member been suspended, but I cannot 
recall any member who has been even warned by 
the Speaker or his deputies. Moreover, the business has 
been better organized perhaps than in any previous 
session. Before the India Bill debate agreement was 
reached between all parties and sections to ensure that 
‘ach important issue in it was adequately debated. This 
was faithfully kept. Not once throughout those weary 
months of committee was resort made to the guillotine 
closure. In the last few weeks, when there was great 
pressure on the legislative machine, so well was the 
programme arranged that the House was never on a 
single occasion forced to endure a late sitting. For this, the 
Chief Whip, Captain Margesson, deserves congratulation. 
But the happy result was also due to the restraint and 
sense of responsibility with which members of all parties 
have worked Parliamentary institutions. 

* * * * 

Especially is this true of the Labour Party. Lacking 
both numbers and natural debating talent, they have yet 
admirably performed the functions of a constitutional 
Opposition. On each subject they have been able to provide 
a corps of speakers, and though their best front bench 
men, like Mr. Morgan Jones, Mr. Tom Williams, Mr. 
Arthur Greenwood, and Mr. Grenfell, have been grossly 
overworked, their speeches have revealed how con- 
scientiously they have struggled to maintain the standard 
of informed argument. The way in which Mr. Lansbury, 
at the age of 76, has maintained the burdens and 
responsibilities of an Opposition leader with unflagging 
courage has earned the respect of the whole House. 
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GENEVA’S PEACE EFFORTS 


HAT was done at Geneva last week can only be 
rightly estimated in the light of what might 
have been done. And the more that question is 
considered the clearer it becomes that no other 
course was possible than that actually taken. Italy 
and Abyssinia are not at war. Any public talk of 
possible sanctions would be both premature and 
provocative. It would be a profound mistake to 
assume that no kind of sanctions can or will be taken 
in case of need, but subject to that the less said 
about them at this stage the better. Mr. Eden, in 
his admirable broadcast from Geneva on Saturday 
was content to say that if the impending negotiations 
fail ‘‘ the Council will have to discharge the obligations 
placed upon it in the Covenant.” There the matter 
may very well be left. It is these impending negotia- 
tions that now hold the field, and in view of them it 
‘ will be well to recall what was, infact, decided at 
Geneva. There is, of course, a regular procedure 
laid down in the Italo-Abyssinian treaty of 1928 
for the settlement of disputes between the two 
countries, and the League of Nations has never in 
‘similar cases shown any desire to claim precedence 
for the general arbitration machinery of the Covenant. 
The appointed course is to be followed. The two 
pairs of representatives of each nation on the Con- 
ciliation Commission having failed to reach agreement, 
a fifth arbitrator, who will probably be that skilled 
but almost too subtle jurist, M. Politis, is to be 
appointed. The League Council is to moet on 
September 4th—less than a month hence—to dis- 
cuss the whole situation as it them exists, and 
meanwhile Great Britain, France and Italy, acting 
under the treaty of 1906 (whereby the three Powers 
‘“undertake to respect and endeavour to preserve 
the integrity of Abyssinia ’’), are to meet and try to 
case the tension. 

Over the fevered arguments as to which detail 
of the decisions is a triumph for Italy and which 
for Abyssinia little time need be wasted. If it gives 
Signor Mussolini satisfaction to proclaim to his 
own credulous countrymen and a sceptical world 
that the League has been brushed aside there is no 
reason whatever why the gratification should be 
denied him. The facts are that discussion of the 
Wal-Wal incident is, with the approval of the League 
Council, to proceed quite properly on the basis of 
the treaty of 1928; that the three signatories of the 
1906 treaty are, with the cognizance of the League 
Council, to meet quite properly to see what oil they 
can find to pour on the waters; that the result of 
their deliberations is to be reported to the Council ; 
and that the Council itself is to meet on September 4th 
to discuss in the widest freedom the whole field of 
relations between Italy and Ethiopia. The French 
Prime Minister has seized the opportunity to affirm 
at the Council table that he will be faithful to the 
obligations of the Covenant, Mr. Eden has declared 
that His Majesty’s Government ‘ fully realize the 
gravity of the issues that are at stake, and are 
mindful of their obligations as a member of the 
League,” and the whole of the rest of the members 
of the Council appear, though silent publicly, to 


have indicated approval of that attitude. Tp Rone f 
satisfaction is expressed that the Italian representative | 
had avoided giving any pledge that Italy woulq net f 
resort to war before the next meeting of the Counei, : 
That, in fact, is a matter of complete indifference. 
Italy is already bound by about five different treatig, 
not to resort to war against Abyssinia. If they mea) 
anything, they suffice ; if nothing, the reluctance 
contract a sixth obligation is hard to understand, 

Superficially the League Council meeting leay« : 
the situation unchanged. Signor Mussolini continue) 
his bellicose proclamations and his despatch off 
troops to Africa, and has just called another 70,0q 
men to the colours. He would not in any case be 
ready to attack before September 4th, when th ~ 
Council next meet, and there are no signs that te 
intention to attack soon after that date has weakened, ‘ 
But factors of some importance are in operation none 7 
the less. The Conciliation Commission with a neutral 
chairman will cither come to a decision (which on the | 
particular point at issue may very well be in Italy 7 
favour) or the responsibility for its failure will be 
clearly demonstrated. M. Laval and Mr. Eden wil 
exercise both their ingenuity and _ their influence 
in the coming Three Power negotiations. In the 
ordinary way such discussions by these three Great 
Powers away from Geneva would arouse suspicion, 
but that is largely dispelled by the fact. that 
Mr. Eden will be the British representative, and that 
M. Laval privately and Mr. Eden publicly have given 
assurances that the result of the talks will be reported 
to the League Council. Mr. Eden, moreover, has 
added that no decisions concerning Abyssinia wil 
be reached without that country’s concurrence. 
If Signor Mussolini does in the end go to war he wil 
do so stripped of the last shred of justification—if any 
should still remain. 

What, it may be asked, does that matter? The 
answer can be found in the attitude of the Italian 
Press, acting, it must be remembered, always under 
orders, and its undisguised and unabated anger with 
this country for taking its stand as defender of 
League principles. Signor Mussolini has already 
made a grave miscalculation. He counted obv iously 
on walking into Abyssinia with as little external 
interference as he encountered when Italy walked 
into Libya in 1911, and less than he himself had to 
cope with when he occupied Corfu in 1923. The 
event has been far otherwise. The British Gover: 





ment has taken the stand which its duty as a member 


of the League of Nations demanded, and the fantastic 
vituperation directed against this country in the 
Italian papers is a measure of the blow Italian hope 
have sustained. Elsewhere opinion is hardening 
steadily, not against Italy but against Italian ambi- 
tions. France, anxious, intelligibly enough, to £0 











to the utmost length to reconcile her duty as a membet 
of the League of Nations with friendship for Italy, i 


making it increasingly clear that in the last resort f 


she will choose the League. President Roosevelt 


has taken the unusual step of issuing a personal state: 
ment from the White House wishing the League weél 
Japan, which for reasots 


in its endeavours for peace. 
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py no means obscure might be expected to feel some 


sympathy with Italy, has been at pains to dispel - 


that idea. All this may count for nothing with 
Signor Mussolini. Reliable neutral observers in 
Italy report that he is resolved on war at any cost. 
It may be so. But the cost is manifestly far higher 
than he counted on. The opinion of the world may 
be something intangible, but it is not to be ignored, 
and the columns of the Rome and Milan papers show 


how far Italy is from ignoring it. The period remain- 
ing before campaigning can begin may still be used 
to avert even a war that seems inevitable. There 
are means by which every legitimate lialian ambition 
can be satisfied without injustice to Abyssinia, and 
provided the latter condition is satisfied no one will 
boggle about stretching a point to enable Signor 
Mussolini to retire without indignity over: bridges 
that he has not quite burned. 


THE MILK MUDDLE 


HE poll about the milk-marketing scheme rouses 
wide interest on the countryside of England 
and Wales. What is it about? In a sense, a false 
issue. The milk-producers are invited to vote, Yes 
or No, on the question whether or not they wish the 
Milk Marketing Board to continue. To this only one 
sane answer is possible. Ending the Board at the 
present juncture would throw dairy-farming into 
chaos, knock the bottom out of prices, and, generally 
speaking, drive the weakest to the wall. It would be 
a grave reflection on the intelligence of the farmers 
if even any considerable minority failed to see that. 
The National Farmers’ Union has done all it can to 
guard against the risk. 

Then why take the poll? Because the Board had 
grown tired of being told that it was worse than 
useless. It wanted to drag its critics into the open, 
and challenge their bluff. At the same time it wanted 
to show their relative unimportance in the industry. 
The noisiest censors have been the small men. If 
you counted human heads in the industry, they might 
total a fair proportion. But the poll counts heads of 
cattle. Every milk-producer has a vote, but the 
value of his vote is weighted by the number of cows 
that he keeps. The small men. will be snowed under. 

When the Board has obtained its vote of confidence, 
what then? It must not interpret it as a vote of 
approval. The farmers, or most of them, know that 
there must be a Marketing Board, and will poll 
accordingly. It does not follow that they believe 
everything to be for the best under the best of all 
possible Boards. By no means. The test question 
for them is plain: Are they getting more for their 
milk than before the Board started, or less? And 
the answer to a large proportion of them is equally 
plain: Less. It is no good saying that things would 
have been even worse if there had been no Board. 
That may be true; but it is equally true that they 
might have been better under a wiser Board. The 
policy of the Board has often tended both to increase 
milk production and to decrease milk consumption. 
That accounts for a good deal, though not for 
everything. 

How and whence does it arise? Primarily from 
the Milk Board’s insistence on uniformity. All milk 
has to be sold at a uniform price, and the proceeds 
paid in all cases into a pool. One of our readers 
living, let us say, 100 yards from a farm used to send 
and fetch milk there at, say, 4d. a quart. Now he 
must pay the standard price, say, 6d.; and after 
that has been to the pool, the farmer will get back 
fror> it, say, 2d. a quart. The figures may not be 
precise, but they fairly exhibit the broad effect. 


What is the result ? Our reader, having to pay more, 
will buy less milk. And the farmer, even on what he 
sells, will receive less. It is perfectly true that the 
farmer who lives at a distance from his market, and 
who likewise comes into the pool, will get more per 
quart than he did. But even his advantage has been 
more or less neutralized by the rush of men like him 
to increase their herds ; which has thrown more milk 


on the market and diminished the proportion that 


can be sold in the raw state. On all that cannot be, 
and that has to be “ manufactured ” into butter or 
cheese, a heavy loss is incurred under our present 
topsy-turvy system; and this, being thrown on the 
pool, lessens remuneration all round. The position 
would be even worse than it is but for the action of 
the State in two directions. One is the arrangement 
whereby, with a dole from the taxpayer, cheap milk 
is supplied for school-children at a rate which, though 
lower than the ordinary “liquid” price, is higher 
than the “ manufactured ” price. The other is the 
system of propping the price of ‘ manufactured ” 
milk by direct doles under the Milk Act, which totalled 
last year over £1,100,000. Add the tariff on foreign 
butter and cheese, which do not, however, affect 
produce of the Dominions. 

What can be done? Nothing heroic, it is to be 
feared. One school pins its faith on educating the 
consumer to “ drink more milk.” Doubtless appre- 
ciable results could be obtained from clever and 
copious advertising ; but the real reason why milk- 
consumption is so low in Great Britain compared 
with that on the Continent is not one of inadvertence. 
It is a question of price. Liquid milk on the Continent 
is a cheap food compared to other foods; in Great 
Britain it is a very dear one. And the economic 
equation High price=low consumption will take more 
than advertisement to get over it. If you dug down to 
the foundations of national policy, you might even, 
perhaps, question the wisdom of Great Britain in 
driving its farmers to concentrate (behind what is 
virtually a very high Protectionist wall) on the 
production (for sale at prices fantastically above the 
world-price) of a single article, liquid milk; while 
nearly all other farm-products, including those made 
from milk itself, 7.e., butter and cheese, have till 
lately been unshielded, and purchasable here never 
at higher, sometimes at lower, prices than anywhere 
else in the world. But this would be to open very 
large issues; and the Milk Marketing Board, which 
must take national policy in the main as it finds it, 
will have to conform its plans broadly to the given 
conditions, viz., high prices and low consumption of 
liquid milk. 
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How on these terms can it get a better pool price 
for the producing farmer? Partly, it may be, 
through making a better contract with the milk distri- 
butors. The latter, while beyond question they have 
greatly improved in the last 20 years the quality of 
their services, are also taking for them a very much 
larger commission per gallon of milk sold. But a 
more hopeful line is to diminish, by restriction of 
output, the proportion of ‘‘ manufactured ” milk, 
whose low price-equivalent depresses the net yield to 
all producers in the pool. Since the Milk Board 
started in October, 1933, milk production has increased 
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by 12 million gallons a month, of which 4.8 millions 
are surplus. In four years 250,000 milch cows have 
been added. It may seem a pity to damp down such 
laudable expansion of enterprise, but this is a topsy- 
turvy world. Meanwhile would it not be well to place 
outside the price-and-pool scheme altogether milk 
which does not pass through the distributive system 
but is fetched direct from the farm by purchasers ? 
It would be a great boon to rural cottagers; jt 
would certainly increase total milk-consumption; 
and thereby it would help towards 


lessening 
“a _ oe 
surplus. 


“THE FINEST COUNTRY IN THE WORLD” 


HE President of the Board of Education, defending 
in the House of Commons a school inspector 
accused of deprecating the declaration in the essay 
of a child of thirteen that ‘ England is the finest 
country in the world,” pleaded in the culprit’s 
favour that he had once been a churehwarden. 
That portentous observation was of a piece with 
the whole discussion of an episode in which the 
House of Commons succeeded in making itself 
look nearly as foolish as the’ popular Press—and 
that in this particular instance is saying a great 
deal. The whole affair is in reality too trivial to be 
worth retailing except as an index to certain charac- 
teristic points of view. <A child in a Manchester 
school, set to write an essay on “ My Native Land,” 
embodied in it the sentence already quoted. The 
essay was not apparently an outstanding effort, for it 
was awarded five marks out of ten. And the inspector 
who happened to be visiting the school that day 
observed in a friendly way to the teacher that the 
remark seemed to savour a little of the old-fashioned 
imperialism. The teacher vigorously combated that 
suggestion, the inspector’s remark was _ reported 
to the rector, as chairman of the school managers 
(for it was a Church school), the rector wrote to the 
Board of Education in what his chief supporter in 
the House of Commons admitted to be intemperate 
language, the organs of Lord Rothermere and 
Lord Beaverbrook made the cause their own, the 
Daily Mail published a photograph of the child, a 
reproduction of the essay in manuscript and a 
reproduction of the outside of the exercise-book 
in which the essay was written. In the House of 
Commons the President of the Board of Education 
had to face first a fusillade of questions and then 
a full-dress debate, and the child and her mother, 
her class-teacher and her head-mistress, were all 
brought up to Westminster to watch Mr. Oliver 
Stanley give ground with the same excessive quixotry 
which proved his undoing at the Ministry of Labour. 
All this is less surprising than it looks, for the 
House of Commons is subject to strange emotions, and 
curiously capable of losing all sense of proportion on 
occasion. And the apathetic majority last week felt 
little temptation to bandy argument with the eloquent 
King’s Counsel who demanded from the Minister an 
assurance that “no reflection on a child’s pure love 
of country, one of the wholly beautiful things in life, 
would be tolerated in any school.” The demand was 
unexceptionable, and the assurance was, of course, 


and most properly, given,—and there this particular 
‘episode, it may be. assumed, has ended, for it is hard 
to see how even the Daily Mail can exploit it further, 


But it raises interesting questions regarding patriotism © 


and the teaching of patriotism—if indced patriotism 
in the best and truest sense can be taught at all. In 
the course of the House of Commons debate Mr, 
A. A. Somerville, himself an old Eton master, went 
to the heart of the matter when he observed that 
the discussion had done some good in emphasizing the 
fact that it was the duty of the teacher to teach the 
child to think, and not what to think. In saying that 
the Member for Windsor perhaps flattered previous 
speakers, for no conclusion so rational seems to have 
emerged from their observations, but the truth of his 
contention is incontrovertible. 

Why, in fact, does the Chorlton-on-Medlock essayist 
think England the finest country in the world? She 
merits approbation or mild correction according to 
whether she wrote with thought or without it, because 
she really believed this to be the finest country in the 
world, or because she had been taught to think so—or 
rather to say so, for if the sentiment is a mere echo of 
the teacher not much thought on the pupil’s part is in- 
volved at all. The sentiment itself is not under 
challenge. This is not the largest country in the 
world, not the most fertile, not the most powerful, 
not the most wealthy,—nor if it were any or all of 
those things would satisfaction in them be a par- 
ticularly exalted emotion. Yet very few of us would 
not agree that, take it for all in all, England (or Britain, 
as Mr. George Buchanan rightly insists) is the finest 
country in the world. But no person of intelligence 
can make that conclusion his own without a con- 
siderable knowledge of other countries. The mere 
fact that we happen to have been born in this corner 
of Europe rather than some other does not make our 
country in any absolute sense the finest (nor Man- 
chester the finest city) any more than it makes it 
the most beautiful. It is right and natural that we 
should care for it because it is ours, because we are 
inheritors of its traditions, because we have a greater 
community with our fellow-citizens than with those 
of any other State. But a Pole or a Portuguese or 
a Polynesian might say all that—and there cannot be 
more than one finest country in the world. The 
affirmation ‘ England, with all thy faults I love thee 


still’ (and, it may be added, love thee most), finds 4 
universal echo, but it is not the same thing as saying 
that England is the finest country in the world. 
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If indeed such a sentiment is to be uttered at all it 
must be with no dogmatic pride but with something 
much more like humility. What are the qualities that 
make a country ** fine,” —qualities that we must 


manifest in superlative degree if our claim to be the . 


finest country in the werld is to be made good ? The 
task of enumerating them, great and small, would be 
exeessive. To suggest three or four will suffice. 
There must be ordered government that gives every 
man freedom to live his life as he will, short of in- 
pinging on the freedom of others; there must be 
equal laws administered without suspicion of par- 
tiality ; the strong must be ready to bear the burdens 
of the weak, the community exercising conscious and 


efficient care over the children, the aged, the victims 
of illness and accident and unemployment, and main- 
taining a reasonable minimum of comfort and decency 
in the houses of the poor. That and much more, but 
that at the very Ieast. No one will be satisfied with 
the standard we have attained. Consciousness of 
shortcoming may well be greater than consciousness 
of achievement. But as we scan the world, and our 
own continent in particular, we are unlikely to 
discover any country superior to our own in the 
essentials of sound nationhood. Maud Mason of 
Chorlton-on-Medlock was right. Whether she was 
right for the right reasons, or could be at her age, is 
another matter. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


ORD LINLITHGOW’S appointment as Viceroy of 
L India has for long been so inevitable—at any rate 
since Lord Zetland put himself out of the running by 
accepting the Secretaryship of State—that the only 
emotion left to express is satisfaction. Most moderate 
Indians would, I think, have chosen Lord Halifax first— 
but there was no real prospect of the Secretary for War 
being willing to face a second term in India—and Lord 
Linlithgow second. On the face of it he is much the best- 
equipped candidate, for no other living Briton combines 
equal knowledge of India’s two outstanding problems, her 
new constitution and her villages—for he was chairman 
not only of the Joint Select Committee on the Government 
of India Bill, but some years earlier, of the Royal 
Commission on Indian Agriculture. That the Viceroy- 
designate has no actual experience of Indian administra- 
tion is a positive advantage, for a new chapter in India’s 
history is opened and her destinies at such a juncture 
would not be guided best by a Governor-Gencral steeped 
in Delhi-Simla traditions. The opportunity is unique. 
It may be seized or sacrificed, but all the indications are 
that it will be firmly seized and wisely exploited. 

* ** * * 

The German Press, of course at official instigation, is 
endeavouring to demonstrate that there is nothing to 
choose between religious persecution in Germany and in 
Great Britain. Indeed since news of outrages against 
Jews and Catholics in Germany are not published, and 
extended accounts are given of anything bearing the 
semblance of a religious fracas in England, Scotland or 
Ireland, German readers are left to conclude that the real 
home of religious intolerance is the United Kingdom. 
England, I think, has so far yielded no fuel for the cam- 
paign, but the Belfast Orange riots, with their tale of six 
dead and numbers injured, have been exploited to the 
utmost—and it has to be admitted that so far as that is 
concerned the German propagandists cannot be denied 
their due. Then there are the profests made by the 
Roman Catholic Archbishop of St. Andrews and Edin- 
burgh evoked by minor disturbances during a Eucharistic 
procession in Edinburgh ; there is some drunken brawl, 
of which I never heard, in the Cowgate. And even the 
Wee Free storm over the Provost who permitted 
dancing has, I believe, been pressed into service by the 
official news agency. But there is one pretty good test 
to apply to all this. How many British Roman Catholics 
would like to exchange their lot for the lot of the average 
Catholic in Germany ? 

* * * * 

I heard some time ago, but was not then free to state, 
that the former German Chancellor, Dr. Briining, was 
to go to America to deliver a course of Lowell lectures 
at Boston. Now, I see, the news is public property. 
Many distinguished foreigners have lectured under the 


auspices of the Lowell Institute, among them Dr. H. A. L. 
Fisher, Dr. G. P. Gooch and Sir Frederick Whyte. The 
appointment must be welcome to Dr. Briining for more 
reasons than one, for no German can bring funds out of 
his own country, and the ex-Chancellor, though he might 
have earned a substantial income from articles on current 
politics, has refrained—not from lack of offers—from 
writing on that or any other subject. He has been living 
in various European countries, spending a good deal of 
time in the heart of London, where he has succeeded in 
passing completely unobserved largely because his host, 
to whom he was introduced by a common friend, has 
no particular interest in Germany or in politics generally, 
and would never be suspected of entertaining such a 
guest. 
* * * * 

Have you forgotten the case of the man with the glaring 
eyes yet ? Either the Surrey police have made themselves 
look rather foolish over the affair or the Press has quite 
unnecessarily done it for them. No one would blame the 
police for failing to catch a man who had all the south of 
England to roam over, but what was the good of announc- 
ing day after day the imminence of an arrest which 
remains imminent—or at any rate unachieved—still ? 
The attack on the girls at Frensham took place on 
July 2nd. Here are a fewentries from a single newspaper: 
July 5th.—Karly capture expected. 

July 6th.—Police know name of man with glaring eyes. 

July 11th. Hunt narrowed down to Farnham locality. 

July 12th.—Surrey police confident that the criminal is 
one of four suspects and that they will 
corner him quickly. 


As I write, on August 7th, he has not been cornered yet. 
* * * * 





The main disturbances created by the wage-cuts in 
France have taken place at Brest, Toulon and Le Havre, 
providing one more example of the tendency of sailors 
and port-workers to violent action. The German revolution 
of 1918 began in the fleet at Kiel; the fleet at Kronstadt 
turned the seales in the Bolsheviks’ favour in November, 
1917. Our own little affair at Invergordon in 1931 is 
not forgotten. It is a curious phenomenon, but explana- 
tions could no doubt be found. 

* *” * a 

I am taken to task for saying that Mr. Peter Fleming 
has a way of re-christening alien hostelries. It should, 
it appears, be ‘“‘re-naming.” Well, perhaps. But if 
he does it with a libation—and I have very little doubt 
about that—some more ceremonial term than re-naming 
seems called for. And who knows that they were not 
christened in the first place ? 

. * * * 

An artillery colonel has been cashiered. 

Not at all. Broken—cf. French casser. 


Paid off ? 
JANUS. 
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THE ADVANCE OF BUREAUCRACY 


By DINGLE FOOT, M.P. 


OQ" making regulations there is no end. The annual 
output of statutory rules and orders bulks more 
than twice as large as the statute book itself and the mere 
index to all such orders as are now in foree occupies 
over a thousand pages. In a modern State much of this 
delegated legislation is obviously unavoidable. No one 
seriously demands that every traffic regulation should 
take the form of an Act of Parliament or that the House 
of Commons should leave nothing to the discretion of 
the departments. But the astounding fact is that, while 
we are constantly piling new functions and therewith 
fresh authority on the permanent officials, we simul- 
taneously remove or weaken the only safeguards which 
prevent such powers being abused or exceeded. The 
supervision of Parliament has become sporadic and, in 
these days of robot majorities, to a large extent ineffective. 
The rule of law has been limited by a series of statutory 
exceptions deliberately designed to oust the jurisdiction 
of the Courts. 

The Lord Chief Justice, in his full-blooded attack on 
bureaucratic encroachments, drew attention to three 
growing practices. The first was the insertion in Acts 
of Parliament of the so-called ** Henry VIII clause,” 
which confers power on the appropriate Minister to 
modify the provisions of the Act itself. The second was 
the use of clauses designed to prevent the Courts from 
inquiring into the legality of a regulation or order. Such 
clauses usually take the form of a provision that the 
mere making or confirmation of an order “ shall be 
conclusive evidence that the requirements of this Act 
have been complied with and that the order has been 
duly made and is within the powers of this Act.” Thirdly, 
Lord Hewart characterized as ‘‘ administrative lawless- 
ness ” the habit of vesting in public officials the power 
of deciding questions of a judicial nature. 

The New Despotism was published in 1929. The 
Committee on Ministers’ Powers was set up later in the 
same year, charged with the task of considering the powers 
exercisable by Ministers of the Crown by way of (a) 
delegated legislation and (b) judicial or quasi-judicial 
decisions, and to report on the safeguards desirable or 
necessary to secure the constitutional principles of the 
sovereignty of Parliament and the supremacy of the 
Law. The Committee presented their unanimous report 
in March, 1632. Their phrasing was more cautious 
but in substance they endorsed the argument of the Lord 
Chief Justice. Their recommendations were clear and 
emphatic. The “ Henry VIII clause” should be aban- 
doned in all but the most exceptional cases and then 
subject to a time limit. The “ conclusive evidence ” 
clause was objectionable and they doubted whether it 
was ever justified. In cases where it was deemed essential 
a period of at least three months and preferably six months 
should be allowed during which the order should be open 
to challenge in the Courts. A Standing Committee 
should be set up in each House of Parliament to watch 
over the exercise of delegated legislative power and to 
consider and report on every Bill proposing to confer 
Jaw-making power on a Minister. Judicial, as distinct 
from quasi-judicial or administrative, decisions should 
be confined to the ordinary law courts or to an independent 
tribunal. The report went on to recommend that in all 
vases where a statutory public inquiry was to be held 
the report of the person holding the inquiry should be 
made available to the parties concerned and to the Press. 

Anyone who imagined that these findings would 
materially affect the practice of the departments, or 
the form in which their Bills were drafted, was cherishing 


the fondest of illusions. The major recommendations 
have been consistently ignored. When Mr. Ellict 
introduced his Agricultural Marketing Bill in 193 ; 
was found to contain a ‘“ conclusive evidence ” Clause 
in the precise form condemned by the Committee, } 
was only the vigorous protests of Sir Herbert Samu 
and Lord Reading that led to an amendment being 
accepted which granted a period of challenge of 28 day. 
This was precisely a third of the minimum period require 
by the report. (It is interesting to notice that even thi 
grudging concession aroused the wrath of Sir Staffon 
Cripps.) No attempt has been made to set up th 
proposed Standing Committee to scrutinize delegated 
legislation. Every demand for the publication of 
inspectors’ reports has been met with a blank refusal, 
Finally, although three and a half years have elapsed 
since the appearance of the report, the Government 
has declined to allow the House of Commons a single 
opportunity to debate the subject as a whole. 

These are by no means the only manifestations of 
bureaucratic aggressiveness. The establishment of the 
Unemployment Assistance Board, placing a great national 
service outside day-to-day Parliamentary supervision, 
marked a new and dangerous tendency in our legislation, 
The subsequent fiasco of the Unemployment Regulations 
was the direct consequence of leaving matters of first. 
class importance to be dealt with by orders, which 
Parliament cannot amend, instead of by statute. 

A curious innovation was sought to be introduced 
in the German Debts Clearing Jast year. As a rule when 
Parliament empowers a Minister to make orders it 
prescribes at the same time the maximum penalty fora 
breach of the same. On this occasion it was proposed 
to leave the penalty to be decided by the Board of 
Trade, no limitation of any kind being imposed. The 
Solicitor-General, when questioned, could produce no 
precedent for such a proposal, and after a lively discussion 
the Government ultimately gave way. But the offending 
paragraph, tucked away at the end of a schedule, might 
easily have slipped through unobserved. In that event 
it would, no doubt, have served as a justification for 
similar provisions in future statutes. 

There are also various methods of avoiding Parliamen- 
tary criticism. One is to draft financial resolutions 
in such detail that the succeeding Bills are not open 
to amendment. For the resolution governs the Bill, 
and no amendment to the latter is in order which increases 
the expenditure or extends the purposes set out in the 
resolution. By this device it was made _ impossible, 
in dealing with the Special Areas Bill, to move to add 
to the areas scheduled in the original draft. Another 
stratagem is to print complicated measures such a. short 
time before they are due to be discussed that M.P.s are 
unable to familarize themselves with the issues involved. 
The Unemployment Regulations, which had _ taken 
nearly six months in preparation, were made available 
to Parliament only six days before they were debated. 
In the case of the Milk Marketing Scheme five days 
were allowed. Mr. Elliot, it will be remembered, 
remarked a few days later: ‘‘ My scheme to revolutionize 
the milk industry had 90 clauses and, although Parliament 
knew nothing about it on Thursday morning, by night 
it had become law.” 

No one, of course, impugns the integrity or general 
excellence of our civil service. Nevertheless there is 
an old-fashioned distinction between a servant and a 
master. And, as Lord Acton pointed out, “* All power 


” 
tends to corrupt and absolute power corrupts absolutely. 
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HUNGARY AND THE HAPSBURGS 


By RICHARD FREUND 


HE restoration of the Hapsburgs to the throne of 
Austria has recently become a practical proposition 
for three reasons : first, there has been a remarkable and 
unexpected revival of faith, among the Austrians them- 
selves, in an independent future for their country ; the 
natural consequence being a growing interest in the 
monarchy as the traditional symbol of Austrian power. 
Secondly, some of the Great Powers are now beginning to 
hope that it may be possible after all to consolidate Aus- 
tria’s independence, for which purpose a restoration is 
one of the possible instruments. Thirdly, the Little 
Entente, though still strongly protesting inflexible opposi- 
tion, is less solid than it was, and has become uncertain of 
French support. A slight but important change in the 
attitude of France has indeed occurred since the recru- 
descence of German military. power : it is just conceivable 
that France, if she felt that German expansion to the 
South East could be effectively barred in Austria, would 
overrule the suspicions of. her Central European allies. 

Ifa restoration were certain to be confined to the present 
territory of Austria, it would probably become feasible 
before long. But it is generally assumed, and greatly 
feared by the succession States of the former Hapsburg 
Empire. that Hungary would not be long in offering the 
crown of St. Stephen to the new King of Austria. An 
Austro-Hungarian monarchy, however restricted its terri- 
tory compared with the past, is expected to prove an 
irresistible attraction to various national minorities 
in the neighbouring countries. The attitude of Hungary, 
then, is of outstanding importance. Is her adherence to a 
restored Hapsburg monarchy as certain as it is widely 
believed to be ? A study of political opinion in Hungary 
suggests considerable doubt. 

In a very general sense, most Hungarians are Royalists. 
The kingdom is, in theory, already restored. In practice, 
the crown is in abeyance, and Admiral Horthy, the 
Regent, sits firmly on the throne. But he is no longer 
young, and the question of his successor is causing anxiety. 
There is some fear that the empty throne will tempt out- 
side Powers to put up candidates of their own—a state of 
affairs not unknown in Hungarian history. In 1526, 
efter the disastrous battle of Mohdcs, Spain arranged for 
the election of King Ferdinand, while France got a second 
king crowned, in the person of John Zapolyai, who had 
also the support of Henry VIII of England. ‘That is one 
argument for an early restoration. The other is that 
Hungary, enclosed on three sides by unfriendly nations, 
and bent. on maintaining her position in Central Europe, 
might be strengthened by having a crowned monarch at 
the head of the State. It should be added that Hungary, 
even within the small territory left to her by the peace 
treaties, is by no means homogeneous in race,, religion, 
and culture. The creation of a national focus, built on 
the foundations of a glamorous historic tradition, may be 
thought to fortify internal unity. 

However, when it comes to the discussion of candidates 
for the throne, wide divergencies appear. Some measure 
of agreement seems to exist on the desirability of associa- 
tion with Austria. Being too small by herself to fulfil 
her mission in South-East Europe, Hungary hopes, by 
joining forees with Austria, to increase her influence. 
That does not mean that a Hapsburg prince would be 
universally accepted as King of Hungary. Broadly 
speaking, the West of Hungary, with its Roman Catholic 
population, and long traditions of Hapsburg rule, would 
find no difficulty in acclaiming the ancient dynasty once 
again. The people of the great plain and the Eastern 
hills, who are largely Protestant, and cherish traditions 


of four centuries of revolt against the Hapsburgs, think 
otherwise. The more the restoration assumes topical 
importance, the clearer becomes the rift between the 
opposing views. 

The problem is deeply rooted in Hungarian history. 
Early in the sixteenth century the advance of the Turks 
led to a division of Hungary into three parts. The 
Hapsburgs retained only a small section adjoining 
Austria. The Eastern part became an autonomous prin- 
cipality under the name of Trans-Sylvania. The central 
plain was directly ruled by the Turks. The reformation, 
favoured by Turkey as a means of weakening Austrian 
influence, spread rapidly throughout the two latter sec- 
tions of the country. During the Thirty Years’ War the 
Trans-Sylvanian princes allied themselves to Sweden and 
Brandenburg against the Hapsburgs. After the defeat 
of the Turks, the Austrian rulers tried to suppress the 
Protestant heresy by force; many landowners who 
refused to be converted were driven from their estates, 
which were given to supporters of the dynasty. Thus it 
comes that in some regions where the population is 
Protestant to this day the aristocracy and landed gentry 
is Catholic. But revolts continued far into the eighteenth 
century, with the result that religious liberty became 
associated with anti-Hapsburg views. 

From the East of Hungary came the national leaders 
who tried, in a long series of unsuccessful rebellions, to 
throw off the Austrian voke. From there came Louts 
Kossuth, who nearly succeeded with a similar rising im 
1849. He gathered a National Army and, driven from 
Budapest, summoned the Diet to Debreezen, where it 
proclaimed the deposition of the Hapsburgs. Defeated, 
Kossuth found refuge in England. His memory is not 
forgotten. Quite apart from the fact that Admiral! 
Horthy himself comes, like Kossuth, from the East, and 
that General Gémbés, the Premier, is known to be 
strongly opposed to any restoration, the prospect o 
national disruption is causing the Legitimists to procee: 
with extreme caution. Already the anti-Hapsburg 
faction is raising its voice in favour of a “ national king.” 
They are arguing that Hungary has recovered, by the 
abdication of the Hapsburgs, her ancient right of electing 
her own king. It is true that this right was renounced by 
the Diet of 1723 merely in favour of such descendants of 
Charles the Third as had sovereignty over the hereditary 
provinces of Austria. The legal point is of little import- 
ance, but the fact that it is being stressed shows that the 
Archduke Otto would have anything but plain sailing 
in Hungary. 

And what, it may be asked, is meant by the term 
“national king” ? There appears to be at present no 
serious candidate who is not a member of the House of 
Hapsburg. But in the heads of many Magvyars there 
are proud dreams of a restoration greatly different from 
that which is now being discussed as a mere expedient 
in a difficult European situation. The ancient Empire of 
St. Stephen, founded on the principle, though not always 
ruled by the practice, of racial and religious toleration, 
is still trailing its shadow: a phantom, it is true, but one 
revered and idolized. It merges, at some points, with 
the deep sympathy of educated Hungarians for the 
British form of constitutional monarchy. By contrast, 
the reign of the Hapsburgs has left memories of autocracy 
and intolerance, of wounded pride and stunted ambi- 


¢ 
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tions. No, it would not be the whole of the Magyar 
nation that would acclaim a king from Vienna with 


jubilation. The split goes straight through the aristocracy, 
the army, the intelleetual class, and the bureaucracy, 
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To put it to the test would involve risks which few 
responsible men in Budapest seem to be willing to take 
just yet. 

It remains to say a word on Hungary’s relations with 
Germany. The attachment is based on_ traditional 
sentiment as well as on present similarity of aspiration. 
Next to Italy, Germany is felt to be the Magyar’s best 
friend. Austria’s continued independence is greatly 
desired, both as a precaution against possible domination 


By AMBROSE 


HE cynic in search of a little amusement in the 
Royal Courts of Justice (and on the whole it is a 
disappointing place for cynics) should direct his steps to 
the Probate Divorce and Admiralty Division when they 
are doing Probate business. And even so he should 
make sure that it is a genuine probate action which 
is going on and not those probate summonses to presume 
the death of a man who has fallen overboard, or to appoint 
an administrator of an insolvent estate. These are merely 
formal matters and are the basis for the suggestion that 
Probate work should be allotted to the Chancery Division. 
At present Probate and Chancery are completely separate, 
one from another. You prove the will in the Probate 
Division; having done which, you take it across to 
Chancery to have it interpreted. Interpreting a will is a 
prosaic business—generally, it is a pure question of law 
that has to be decided, and as often as not the parties 
are quite friendly. Not so a Probate action. There is very 
little law and no sign of friendliness: everyone is only 
too willing for the estate to be dissipated in costs rather 
than that it should fall into the hands of their rivals. 
No doubt their hostility is increased by the fact that they 
are frequently relations. Inevitably those concerned 
are the nearest and dearest of the unfortunate testator, 
but that does not stop them turning up in the deepest 
mourning to give the most sensational evidence about 
him. Probably, if it is a will really worth fighting about, 
he has been a justice of peace and a churchwarden, so it 
is surprising (if one is unfamiliar with Probate actions) 
to hear that he had insane fits of hatred, suffered from 
diseases resulting from a vicious life, was continually 
drunk and seduced his servants. And of course it is 
common form to suggest that the family solicitor has 
drawn up the will of one of his oldest friends after he was 
quite evidently incapable of understanding it. 

This state of affairs arises in a certain sense from 
the English law of wills. Most people know the somewhat 
simple requirement of the Wills Act that a will must have 
two witnesses present when it is signed. Accordingly, it 
is very seldom that one can attack a will to which one 
objects merely for a lack of form, at any rate if the 
deceased has been rich enough to emiploy a solicitor. 
Anyone who finds that he has not been left the money 
he expected from his uncle’s will, is thus left with the 
alternative of submitting tamely to the injustice, or 
making the kind of allegations we have indicated, in order 
to get the will upset. There is a choice of possible pleas— 
that the testator was not of sound mind, that the will 
was procured by fraud or by undue influence; and which 
to plead is sometimes a matter for expert consideration, 
for the nature of the allegations made often has a con- 
siderable bearing on how the costs of the action fall to 
be paid. But whatever the technical form of the defence— 
for it is generally the executors of the will who have to 
be plaintiffs and the opposition who are defendants— 
it will not have any chance of succeeding without saying 
some pretty unkind things about somebody. — It is at 


least a comfort to reflect that the testator has ex hypothest 
passed the barrier beyond which publicity has no terrors 


LAST WILLS AND TESTAMENTS 
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by Germany, and as a nucleus for future Danubian 
co-operation. For all that, Hungary would not take 
part in any action directed against Germany. As such 
she would consider, in the present circunastances, 4 
Hapsburg restoration achieved under the wing of the 
Great Powers for the purpose of checking German, 
expansion. Faced with that dilemma, Hungary prefép, 
to wait until a more propitious time, taking care me 


. ail. 
while to keep her memory fresh and her powder dry, 


HOOPINGTON 


for us, and his solicitor will probably have the consolation 
of being allowed his costs out of the estate—which 
means that he can be certain of being paid. Unfortunately 
a clause in a will depriving of all benefits under it anyone 
who starts silly litigation about it is not valid. | 

In point of fact very few wills are upset by the Courts, 

and rightly so, for a testator must be mad _ indeed not 
to know what he wants done with his own money better 
than those who turn up after the event to say he really 
wanted it to go to them—sometimes quite literally, 
putting forward earlier wills made in their favour, some. 
times claiming as next-of-kin on the ground that all the 
wills are invalid. There are in fact limitless possibilities 
of complication in a probate action, as it is possible for 
numerous parties to put forward successive wills, refusing 
to agree as to the precise moment at which the old 
gentleman, or lady as it may well be, became insane. 

There are many cases in which the parties before or 
during the litigation come to an agreement among then- 
selves as to how the money is to be divided. Such com- 
promises are of varying degrees of respectability: 
sometimes charities think it right to make some reasonable 
allowance to the testator’s widow and children rather than 
leave them destitute: in other cases the testator’s 
mistress and: sole legatee is practically blackmailed into 
sharing the estate with his nominal widow. 

The ‘ next-of-kin’ who are entitled to share the 
estate, if there is no valid will, are a class whose rights 
and identity have been altered by the property statutes 
of 1925. Most of the changes so effected have been 
genuine reforms ; for example, there was no reason in 
modern times for the existence of an elaborate series of 
distinctions between the devolution and administration 
of “real” property and “personal” property. And 
wholly unjustifiable anomalies which previously occurred 
were put right. For example, under the old law, where 
the intestate died childless, the children of a dead brother 
took the same share as a surviving brother, but if one of 
these children had also predeceased the testator his 
children were arbitrarily excluded. The most con- 
troversial change in the law of inheritance has been that 
limiting the relationship within which money can descend, 
No one can count as next-of-kin who is not at least the 
first cousin or descendant of a first cousin of the testator, 
This provision materially improves the Crown's chance of 
getting an estate as bona vacantia which in the old days 
was negligible, except in the case of an illegitimate person 
who in law had no relations. It also eliminates the 
delightful possibilities of producing heirs, real or imaginary 
from Australia or other distant places—a practice which 
can now only occur where there is some reason for sup- 
posing the deceased has been secretly married. 

Whether much real injustice has been done is another 
matter. Any man who really bothers about his second 
cousins has the option of making a will in their favour; 
and if he has not troubled to do so, there seems no great 
reason why the law should protect their interests rather 
than those of the taxpayer, who benefits to a negligible 
extent from the Crown’s right to ownerless property. 
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CIVILIZATION OR CHRISTIANITY ? 


By the REV. ROGER B. LLOYD 


and spiritual interpretation of life, and to whom 
the Kingdom of God is a phrase no longer possessing 
meaning, there is an increasing tendency to propose 
civilization as the goal of humanity. Because this 
tendency is largely due to a revolt against Christianity 
in general and the Churches in particular, it has naturally 
happened that modernist thinkers tend to set the two 
ideas in antithesis, and to speak as though it must be 


| gery those who no longer accept the supernatura 


‘taken for granted that Civilization and Christianity 
are opposed both by their natures and in their practice. 


This feeling was expressed the other day by Mr. Bertrand 
Russell, who complained, “ The educational system 
throughout Western Civilization is dominated by two 
ethical theories, nationalism and Christianity. The con- 
ception which I should substitute is civilization.” And 
from the Christian side it is not uncommon to hear 
teaching which expresses but scant regard for the essential 
yalues of civilization, such as reason and culture. 

It is very much to be hoped that this antithesis does 
not exist in reality, for if it does there seems not to be 
the slightest chance that either Civilization or Chris- 
tianity will ever be achieved. At least it is true that 
the social criteria of both ideals are identical. The 
fundamental blasphemy against both sets of values is 
the same, the idea that any man may be used for any 
purpose other than that of his own well-being. Both 
abhor the same anti-Christ—the High Priest who said 
“Tt is expedient that one man should d‘e for the people, 
that the whole nation perish not.” It is certainly in 
the interests of both alike that resistance should be 
offered to the whole idea of the omnicompetent State, 
in whatever guise it presents itself. For to the civilizer 
the omnicompetent State is a form of society in which 
reason is clearly dethroned, beauty and culture treated 
as secondary values, and civility mocked by the denial 
of the rights of minorities to hold and express opinions. 
Hence the civilizer is bound to resist, for a society 
becomes civilized in proportion as it enthrones reason, 
beauty, and civility. But the omnicompetent State is 
no less offensive to the Christian, for he takes his stand 
on the unique, imperishable, and absolute value of each 
separate individua', and he believes that the seniority 
as between community and individual is for ever deter- 
mined by the fact that, in his view, the person is immortal 
whereas the State is not. It is therefore true to say that as 
they contemplate their enemies Civilization and Chris- 
tianity find themselves not in antithesis but unity. 

That unity, however, is in a sense negative. Can it 
be shown that no antithesis between Civilization and 
Christianity exists as they contemplate their positive 
programmes ? Their goals are clearly not the same. 
Civilization is an attempt to bring into existence the 
ideal state of society, in which reason, beauty, and 
civility are perfectly exemplified, and so ordered that 
each separate person has the fullest freedom of expression. 
But the goal of Christianity is not in this world at all. 
It is the state of spiritual existence, the life ‘ hid with 
God.” But in spite of the difference of their goals, 
there is reason to hold that so far from an antithesis 
existing between the two, the one is the obverse of 
the other, and that each has languished for lacking the 
characteristic graces which the other could have brought. 

The chief needs of the civilizer are precisely for the 
things which Christianity exists to safeguard and com- 


mend. His task needs to be based upon a spiritual 
interpretation of the universe, for such an interpretation 
is implicit both in the origin and in the goal of civilization. 
We shall not get a more thorough investigation into the 
causes of civilization than Professor Toynbee provides in 
the first volume of his Study of History. After a long 
argument he concludes that the causes are to be sought 
in the spiritual sphere, and to be described in the poetic 
language of intuition proper to that sphere. The Law 
of Entropy prescribes that cither civilization returns into 
that sphere as its goal, or else that it has no ultimate end 
other than that of sharing in the common ruin and 
destruction of the universe. An enterprise rooted in the 
supernatural, and tending cither to that or to destruction 
is hardly to be successfully conducted if the whole of the 
supernatural sphere is left out of account. 

Christianity further adds a value which the civilizers 
rather tend to leave out of their calculations, that of 
simple goodness. The civilized person, Mr. Clive Bell 
informs us in his book Civilization, is neither noble, 
heroic, nor saintly. If reason, beauty, and civility are 
his sole criteria, naturally he will tend to pass by the 
more heroic values. But is not the lack of those values 
in the civilizing paragons of the three great peaks of 
western civilization, Athens, Renaissance Italy, and 
eighteenth-century France, precisely the reason why each 
of those delectable societies was short lived, why each 
existed on the basis of more or less slave labour, and why 
each stood on the brink of a great disaster which it was 
powerless either to avert or to control? . For goodness 
includes, as reason proper does not, the sense of social 
responsibility, and the lack of that has been the cancer in 
the body of more than one admirable civilization of the past. 

Contrariwise, Christianity cannot flourish without 
finding room within itself for the characteristic civilizing 
values of reason, beauty and civility. Every crime and 
every weakness that is to be set at the door of the 
Christian Church has been due to the lack of one or other 
of those values. Christian theology cannot maintain 
itself, as Abelard and a long succession of Christian 
thinkers have proclaimed, without constant recourse to 
the astringent purge of reason. Nor is it anything but 
suicidal for it ever to proclaim that there is anything 
within it to which reason is irrelevant. Nor can the day 
by day worshipp'ng life of Christianity long afford to 
offend the canons of beauty in the arts of which it makes 
use. And, above all, Christianity perishes when it forgets 
the grace of civility, and all that is implied in it. There 
are two great Christian saints, heroic and noble, Bernard 
of Clairvaux and Francis of Assisi. But Francis was 
civilized, and Bernard emphatically was not. Few would 
deny that Francis was the greater saint of the two, and 
that in the long run, his life was the more effective. For 
Francis, purely by reason of the civility which he added 
to his more exclusively Christian graces, was that much 
the nearer to the standard set by Christ Himself. 

It is true that Christianity safeguards one set of values 
and Civilization another. But it is also true that the 
secondary implications of the one set of values become the 
primary principles of the other. Hence, no antithesis can 
in theory exist. And history adds a concrete justification 
for this theoretical and abstract conclusion in that both 
Civilization and Christianity have only come near to perfec- 
tion in short spurts, and the brevity in every case has been 
due to the lack of something the other could have supplied. 
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THE MOTOR-CYCLIST 


By G. Cc. B. COTTERELL 


S soon as the first cock signalled the cold false dawn, 
the stars went out and left the sky to an old moon. 
A little breeze stole up the hill into the Government 
station. Forest-guard Alobi rose stiffly to his feet and 
went out into the compound, his grey blanket wrapped 
close about his shoulders. The air grew fresh and sweet. 
From the forest below came suddenly peal upon peal of 
demoniac laughter as the great plantain-eaters woke and 
stirred. The darkness sank into the west, and the pale 
sky the night had left turned to a blue delicate and lucent 
as a kingfisher’s breast. And a kingfisher did at that 
moment dart out over the stream which ran at the foot 
of the hill. He hung trembling above a tiny whirlpool. 
A flash, and his breakfast was safe ; a silver brooch in that 
ferocious, fairy beak. But the great birds, assured that 
certainly another day had come, grew riotous with joy, 
filling the air with their raucous din until at length, 
wheeling and flighting through the upper branches, they 
plunged into the green depths below. 

Meanwhile Igwe the carrier remained in the hut, his 
thin frame crouched over a pot in which some hunks of 
yam were boiling. Alobi, satisfied with his survey of the 
dawn, re-entered the hut and announced that he was 
ready. Without a word Igwe lifted the pot from the fire 
and kicked out the flames. Taking up a skewer of bamboo 
he transfixed the parboiled hunks, tying them stick and 
all to the forest-guard’s bundle. Helped by its owner, 
he hoisted the load on to his head-pad of twisted grass ; 
then, giving a curious, hunted look about him, set off at a 
steady shuffling gait by the road which led out of the 
Station. Alobi, pausing only to arrange his haversack and 
matchets, and fasten a shoulder-strap, followed close 
upon his heels. 

Down the long hill wound the road, the hard laterite 
gravel washed pink by the low rays of the early sun ; out 
past the prison and the lawn-tennis-courts; divided the little 
golf-course, leaving the Doctor’s compound on the right, 
the Rest-house high on the left. At the bottom of the 
hill it leapt the kingfisher’s stream by a wooden bridge, on 
which Alobi’s nailed chupplies rang out noisily, the bare 
feet of the carrier making no sound at all. Thence for 
some way it ran like a knife-edge—too narrow for a car, 
just wide enough for a motor-cycle—above a green-pooled 
marsh, where giant dragonflies were already darting and 
hovering like minute multi-engined planes over the water- 
lilies. Becoming a road once more, it plunged abruptly 
into the dim colonnades of the waiting forest. The two 
small figures, dwarfed suddenly by the mighty trees, were 
swallowed in its cool engulfing silence. Only, in the sun- 
shine beyond, a bullfrog boasted to a rival and a small 
antelope, poised on the fringe of the marsh’s ooze, raised 
its lovely head ; then turned and with a single leap van- 
ished into the tall grass. 

The day wore on, and as he journeyed Igwe began to 
dwell upon the unpleasant fact that he did not know 
where he was going. He did not, even then, know quite 
where he was. For some miles he padded dolefully along, 
brooding on his Joneliness. The thought of the return 
journey, when he would be utterly alone, had not yet 
presented itself. He listened carefully. To his dismay 
he found he could not catch the sound of the forest- 
guard’s chupplies. Balancing his load, he half-turned 
his head and looked back. There was no sign of the 
green uniform, though the track ran straight as an arrow’s 
flight for far enough. An arrow’s flight! Igwe shud- 
dered. Maybe at that very moment hidden eyes were 
watching him, fingers were tautening about a bowstring. 
He recalled how it was said that those silent ones could 
creep up to a sleeping elephant, loosing an arrow or 


cutting a tendon even, as the great grey Shape stood 
motionless. He drew some comfort from the thoy ht 
that a forest-guard, after all, was not far behind him 
The unseen eyes would certainly identify the load of 4 
Government man. Fear would prevent an assault, But 
his hand crept down to the wooden hilt at his waist anq 
patted it forlornly. He could not help noticing that litt), 
secret paths now stole from the roadside and disappeared 
into the gloom of undergrowth. Of what use was his 
iron blade against an arrow in the back? Against 
attack to the front or flank it might serve well enough 





in the hands of a bold man. But Igwe knew he was pot a 
bold man. He was a farmer and a man of peace, 
And then it struck him that this Government man in 
the green clothes with his belongings and his comforting 
matchets was not coming back from Ajogo. That yp. 
known destination reached he, Igwe, must return alone. 
Alone! His stomach turned to water and _ his knees 
trembled. The terror of the thought grew fast upon 
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him. What chance had he of passing through this fores infants. 


when the invisible eyes saw that now he had no escort 
at his back? Poor Igwe! Beyond the hurried gift of 
an egg to the household shrine, he had set out all w. 
prepared. At the memory he would have cried aloud, 
but he dared not, lest unseen ears drew nearer. The 
headman had bawled to him to hurry ; there had been no 
time for sacrament. He should have put off the going- 
forth until the morrow ; but times had changed and in 
these days one must answer swiftly or take the conse. 
quences. His feet began to drag as misery seized his being. 
Should he lay down the load now and hide there in the 
bushes, escaping back before darkness caught him?! 
Useless. It never occurred to him that there might be 
others returning from Ajogo in whose company he would 
be safe. All he could think of was the journey back, 
alone. The fear of it completely possessed him. —Despair- 
ing, he rolled his eyes, glancing this way and that in 
terror, his tongue parched and cleaving to his mouth. 

What was the good of going on? His fear-distorted 
mind wrestled feebly with the dilemma. now plainly before 
him. Should he set his spirit free with his own hand? 
Or should he endure this agony a little while, to be slain 
later by enemies unknown, on whom no vengeance could 
be taken ? In either case, he was done for. Whatever 
the event, he believed that he was now doomed to wander 
in the shadows ; for who would there be to restore even 
a part of him to his fathers’ country. Why, then, carry 
this burden another step ? 

And then the matter was decided for him. Out of the 
silence came a strange throbbing and grew louder. 
Drums? No village, thought Igwe, ever danced to that 
dark tune. The only sound he could remotely connect 
with it was the beating for war. The same smoothness, 
almost the same tempo. Yet there was, to Igwe's 
straining ears, a certain and terrible difference. No 
earthly drums, it seemed to him, could give out that 
hollow drone, no earthly fingers tattoo that devils’ rhythm. 
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He threw down the load. His right hand dragged the 
dagger from its sheath and thrust it deep into his_ belly. 
He fell upon his knees as the pain gripped him ; fell and 
rolled down into the ditch and lay there staring up at the 
grecn vault of leaves with wide-opened sightless eyes. 
As he fell his hand twisted away, snatching the blade 
from the wound. His guts oozed slowly out. But the 
knife, freed from his spasmodic grip, flew through the 
bushes and buried itself in the soft humus of dank leaves. 
There the District Commissioner, his motor-cycle propped 
against a tree, searching, found it. (I know, for the 
District Commissioner was myself.) 
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MARGINAL COMMENTS 


By ROSE MACAULAY 


QW shall we restrain our cows? The thing grows 
serious. When it comes to opening milk bars in 
Fleet Street (with the object, ‘no doubt, of turning out 
a race of milk-livered journalists) one begins to realize 
¢ gravity of this milky menace which is streaming, an 
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rs 0 ie galaxy, over these islands. Let us pause 
at litt}. # and collect our minds, before giving ourselves wholly 
peared F over to this milky inebriation, before permitting ourselves 
Was his | to be turned into a lactivorous, a lactescent. people. 
Apainst Consult your dictionary : how do you find this liquor 
enough described? “An opaque white or bluish-white fluid 
'S not gf secreted by the mammary glands of the female mammalia, 
e, and adapted for the nourishment of the young.” 


Precisely. After reading that, do you really wish to drink 


Man i 3 : 
we the stuff? If so, turn to your encyclopaedia. There 


i you will find an article on milk, over half of which is 
alone. devoted to the various diseases occasioned by it. In 
knees the improbable ase of unmaleficent milk ever being 
obtainable, it is admittedly a suitable diet for mammalian 
upon : : 
forest infants. Milk for babes, meat for men. Are we, then, 
escort fp still in our lactage, that we should drink a discouraging 
rift of bluish-white fluid designed for sick persons and young 
all un. children and cats ? Or are we primitive Israelites, to 
aloud, conceive a paradise that flows with milk ? 


The @ But Great Britain, you say, is now, owing to causes 
into which we need not enter here, a pool, a lake, a sea 


eno 

coing. B of milk, a huge lactarium, a great valley through which 
6 ° ~ . . 

nd in § lacteal rivers gush and flow, threatening to drown its 

-onse. | inhabitants. Well: so what ? So it must be drunk, you 


being, f weakly reply. 

nthe f Really, of all resourceless solutions of a social problem, 
him? — this seems to me to be the feeblest. Do the Louisianians 
ht be — drink the Mississippi when it breaks its levees and floods 
vould § the land? Did Noah and his family and the animals even 
back, fF attempt to drink up the Deluge ?- Why should the mouth 
spair- fF be made the recipient of such redundant fluid as menaces 
at in F our country ? Are there not a thousand uses for the 
l stuff, bacterious, thin, and bluish-white though it be ? 
orted fF Are there not a hundred milk-meats, such as butter, 
efore F cheese, even custards, rice-puddings, sago and such 
ind? — milk-sop dishes ? Are there not umbrella handles ? Do 
slain § not cats prowl on every door-step ? 

ould But above all, are there not baths ? The empresses of 
ever & old were wont to take their baths in milk; sometimes 
nder they would use the milk of five hundred asses or cows 
evel inone bath. We might well emulate this. Ifthe Padding- 
arty — ton and other public baths were kept replenished with 
! milk, if private bath owners daily wallowed in a tubful 
the fof it, it would go far to solve the problem. Other 
der. problems would, admittedly, arise; in warm weather, 
that F for instance, the bath might go sour, unless scalded. And 
tect Ff if sealded, or if the bath should be taken hot, it might 
€s; J form skin; and the very thought of white, crinkly, slimy 
ves f milk-skin lapping around the person is horrible enough 
No f to make one abjure milk baths for ever. It is obvious 
hat f that Cleopatra and Poppea had black slaves whose 
ml. | business it was to. stir the bath continuously during the 
the | bathe so that no skin should form, under pain of skimming 





“A | it off with the tongue when it did. 

- Let us forthwith devise more milky outlets. Let us 
ce send the W elsh with milk-carts to Abyssinia, that the 
de proud Ethiopians may become milk-livered, and submit 
he more meekly to the conquest of their land, over which 
rhe they are now being so troublesome. Let us lactify our 
e, | (Ontinental dictators. If these disdain to drink from the 
e milk-bottles we send them, deeming the stuff pap for babes, 
he they can drop them from the air over the lands they would 


fain conquer, and destroy the population with milk- 


sickness. 
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Der Rote Hahn 


[Von einem Deutschen Korrespondenten] 


Der Rote Hahn, so wird in Volksmund das Feuer genannt. 
Heute, da man neue Schlagworte gefunden hat, nennt man 
das Feuer auch ‘“ Volksfeind 1.” Friedrich Schiller hat in 
seinem “ Lied von der Glocke” in klassischer Form die 
Doppelrolle des Feuers gedeutet : 


* Wohltiatig ist des Feuers Macht, 
Wenn sie der Mensch bezihmt, bewacht ; 
Doch furechtbar wird die Himmelskraft, 
Wenn sie der Fessel sich entrafft.”’ 


Sachsens Hauptstadt, Dresden, begerbergt gegenwiirtig 
eine Ausstellung ‘‘ Der Rote Hahn,’ auch ‘“ Deutsche 
Volksschau fiir Feuerschutz und Rettungswesen”’ genannt. 
Schirmherr, friiher Patron genannt, ist der Reichsminister 
General Goring, ein bekannter Fachmann fiir das Feuerwesen. 
Die NSDAP und ihre Abteilung Schadenverhiitung in dem 
Hauptamt fiir Volkswohlfahrt will gemeinsam mit der Elbstadt 
die Volksgenossen aufriitteln und ihnen die Pflicht gegeniiber 
der Volksgemeinschaft zeigen. Diese Ausstellung wendet sich 
daher nicht nur an Feuerwehr und Industrie, an Luftschutz 
und Versicherungswesen, sondern an das ganze deutsche 
Volk. Herr Goring erklirt, dass Feuerschutz eine nationale 
Pflicht sei. 

Das Ausstellungs-Gelinde ist von dem Dresdner Architekten 
Linke fiir neun Gruppen in 22 Hallen gegliedert worden. Am 
Eingang erhebt sich ein hoher Turm, auf dem ein riesiger 
roter Hahn sitzt. Sein Schweif allein ist sechs Meter lang! 
Dann gelangt der Besucher in den Ehrenhof. Ueber dem 
Portal erhebt sich ein Bild von Cesche Ibronn, jenem badischen 
Schwarzwalddorf, das vor Jahresfrist verbrannte. Nun 
gelangen wir zum Mittelpunkt der Ausstellung, einem riesigen 
Steigerhaus, das alle modernen Formen der Technik im 
Feuerléschwesen aufweist. Dieses Steigerhaus ist das grosste 
der Welt. Auf zwei Tiirmen heben Flammen als Wahrzeichen 
und Warnungszeichen ein ewiges Licht in den Himmel. 

In den Hallen ringsum wird alles gezeigt, was mit 
Feuerabwehr und Feuerverhiitung, mit Feuersgefahr und 
Rettungswesen zusammenhiingt. Tausende von Modellen 
sind auf der Fliche von 20.000 qm zu sehen. Arbeitsdienst 
und Luftschutz sind ebenfalls nicht vergessen, um auch das 
jiingste Briiderpaar des Dritten Reiches hier anzufiihren. 
Eine Geschichte der Feuerwehr ist in Bildern, Modellen und 
Statistiken aufgebaut. Oeffentliche Vorfiihrungen der 
Feuerwehr erfreuen den Schaulustdeltigen und lassen einen fiir 
den Ernstfall erbeben. Bei den Abwehriibungen arbeiten 
Feuerwehr und Arbeitsdienst, Hitlerjugend und Technische 
Nothilfe, Jugendfeuerwehr und Rotes Kreuz kameradschaftlich 
zusammen. Auch die beiden Sonder-Schauen, nimlich 
‘** Geschichte und Kunst’ sowie ‘* Feuerléschwesen in 
Ausland ” geben uns einen interessanten Einblick. 

Den Volkswirt wird es verbliiffen, zu erfahren, dass die 
Haftsumme der Feuer-Versicherungen die Hilfte des deutschen 
Volksvermégens ausmacht, etwa 175 Milliarden Reichsmark. 
Die meisten Grosstiidter werden kaum wissen, dass die 
Mitglieder der freiwilligen Feuerwehren auf dem Lande 
mithilfe einer Wechselstrom-Anlage in ihrer Wohnung oder 
Arbeitsstiitte alarmiert werden, ohne dass die Oeffentlichkeit 
etwas davon merkt. 

Ein lebensgrosses Diorama ** Die Stadt nach dem Angriff” 
bildet den Mittelpunkt der Sonderschau * Luftschutz,” in 
der alle Dinge, die mit dem niichsten Krieg zusammenhingen, 
ausgestellt sind. Hier ist auch die beriihmte neue S-Maske 
zu sehen, die statt der bisherigen normalen Totenkopf- 
Gasmaske eine schmucke Vollblick-Klarscheiben-Maske ist 
und daher viel ** freundlicher *’ anzusehen ist. In der Gruppe 
‘** Abwehrender Feuerschutz ”’ endlich sind die verschiedenen 
Arten des Luftschaum-Léschverfahrens zu sehen. Die 45 m 
hohe Magirus-Drehleiter aus Stahl ist die h6chste Feuer- 
wehrleiter der Welt. 

Natiirlich ist auch ein Vergniigungspark da, wo man im 
* Original Oberbayern ” seinen Durst * lOschen”” kann und 
wo man in der “ Miicke,’ von Tanzmusik “ befeuert,” in 
Liebe * entbrennen ” kann. 

Abschliessend kann man dann den alten Bauernspruch 
zitieren : 

* Heiliger Sankt Florian, verschon unser Haus, ziind 
andre an!” F. G, 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


The Theatre 


“The Unguarded Hour.” By Bernard Merivale. At Daly’s. 


Any play which stages a trial can be certain of holding the 
attention of its audience. When the trial is for murder, the 
play, because of its situation, is intelligence-proof. It was 
interesting to notice in this play, which is 2a commonplace but 
theatrically effective demonstration of the danger of relying 
on circumstantial evidence, how differently the audience re- 
sponded to the trial-scenes and to the others, though there 
was little to choose for dramatic merit between them. In the 
first act, when Mr. Godfrey Tearle, in the guise and accents of a 
distinguished Counsel, addresses the court, the audience watch 
in silence, and even the inevitable late-comers glide noiselessly 
into their seats instead of lunging along the rows like frightened 
bullocks.’ In the second act, when the action is transferred 
to the drawing-room of Sir Francis’s house, the chatterers and 
whisperers come into their own again, chocolates are noisily 
absorbed, and countless matches are struck (for this is one of the 
theatres where smoking is still regrettably permitted). Later, 
when Sir Francis finds himself sucdenly on trial for murder before 
two friends, silence is restored. No doubt it is our innate 
sense of personal guilt that gives us this overwhelming interest 
in stage-trials: we are anxious to school ourselves in the 
correct deportment against a future appearance in the dock. 

The young man who is here on trial cannot have seen enough 
plays of this kind, for his conduct in court is appalling. 
He is accused of murdering his wife by throwing her over a 
cliff in the Lake District. There appears to be an adequate 
motive, for just before leaving London he had taken out a 
short-term insurance policy on his wife’s life for a considerable 
sum. There is more than a suspicion of intention, because 
although his wife was in poor health he had taken her for a 
long and strenuous walk to the top of the mountain from 
which she fell to her death, and because, although he declares 
that they had intended to stay in the district for ten days or 
so, he had only booked their rooms for a single night. Still 
worse for him, a watcher from across the valley asserts that 
he saw the accused man lift a stone and bring it down on his 
wife’s head from behind. And worst of all, he is being prose- 
cuted by Sir Francis Dearden, who has no difficulty in tearing 
his evidence systematically to pieces. 

In the second act the pursuer becomes dramatically the 
pursued. Sir Francis’s wife is convinced that the man her 
husband is prosecuting is innocent, and calls on Col. William 
Mason of Scotland Yard, who has arrived in search of a 
cocktail, to help her in presenting this possibility to her 
husband. Col. Mason opens their case by elaborating on the 
dangers of circumstantial evidence and, to illustrate his 
objections, invites Sir Francis to describe his movements 
from the time when he left court that afternoon to the moment 
when he arrived home with a cut on his finger, about the 
acquisition of which he has been extremely evasive. Sir 
Francis proceeds to describe his movements with a lack of 
precision remarkable in one supposedly so well versed in the 
law as he, and Col. Mason tears his evidence to pieces with 
much the same ease as he himself had another man’s explana- 
tions earlier in the day. As he finishes his account the evening 
paper arrives with the announcement of a murder, which as 
Col. Mason points out, on the evidence which he has just given, 
could very well be ascribed to him, Later, when further details 
become known, the possibility becomes an extraordinary 
probability. As it happens, Sir Francis is guiltless, and next 
morning sees him freed from suspicion. But the interval has 
convinced him that his wife has a case, and instead of finishing 
off the man he is supposed to be prosecuting he turns to devise 
for him a way out. He succeeds, and the play ends with 
happiness and acquittals all round. 

There is nothing to be said in praise or criticism of the 
play, which makes the effect its author intended for it with an 
engaging facility, except to express the hope that some day 
we may see a play about its subject which can be taken 
seriously either as propaganda or as a work of art. The only 
performances which call for comment are those by Mr. 


Godfrey Tearle and Mr. Malcolm Keen, which are conspicuously 
good, and two mercifully brief appearances which were 
devastatingly bad, 


DEREK VERSCHOYLE. 


The Cinema 


“The Trunk Mystery” and “ Hands of Orlac.” 
Empire. “Look Up and Laugh” and “The Memo 
Expert.” At the Plaza.——‘‘Devil Dogs of the Nice 
At the Regal. 


Every now and then Hollywood produces without any 
blast of publicity a comedy of astonishing intelligence and 
finish. The Trunk Mystery is one of these : it ought to take 
its place immediately. with the classics. A young Wyoming 
farmer (Mr. Franchot Tone), who has come to New York 
in the hope of finding a brunette to marry, happens to look 
through the connecting door of his hotel room and se¢_, 
dead body on the floor. By the time the manager has bee 
found, the body has disappeared and no one will admit tha 
he can have seen it, With the help of a telephone girl, 
played in her best silly boy-crazy way by Miss Una Merkel, 
he sets out to solve the mystery. There is a body, death jg 
somewhere in the background, but what matters is the witty 
dialogue, the quick intelligent acting of Mr. Tone and Mix 
Merkel, who juggle death so expertly and amusingly between 
them. One is used to death as a horror, one is used to it as q 
cypher (the body found stabbed in the library in Chapter 
One): death as a joke is less familiar; it bathes the 
film in an atmosphere fantastic, daring, and pleasantly 
heartless. 

Hands of Orlac is one of those horror films that Mr. Shortt, 
the head of that curious body of film censors rumoured to 
consist of retired Army officers and elderly ladies of no occupe- 
tion, has declared his intention of banning. I don’t quite 
know why. Ifa horror film is bad, as The Bride of Frankenstein 
was bad, it isn’t horrible at all and may be quite a good 
joke; if it is a good film, why should Mr. Shortt narrow 
so puritanically the scope of an art? Can we no longer 
enjoy with clear consciences the stories of Dr. M. R. James? 
It may be sexual perversity which leads us to sneak The 
Turn of the Screw out of a locked drawer, when all the house 
is abed, but must our pet vice be denied all satisfaction? 
Guiltily I admit to liking Hands of Orlac because it did make 
me shudder a little when Dr. Gogol grafted the hands of a 
guillotined murderer on to the smashed stumps of Orla, 
the great pianist whose hands had been destroyed in a railway 
accident, and because Herr Karl Freund’s romantic direction 
did *‘ put across” the agreeable little tale of how the dead 
murderer's fingers retained a life of their own, the gift of knife 
throwing, an inclination to murder. It would have been a 
thousand pities, too, if Mr. Shortt’s rigid good taste had 
prevented us enjoying the performance of Mr. Peter Lore 
as Dr. Gogol. Mr. Lorre, with every physical handicap, can 
convince you of the goodness, the starved tenderness, of his 
vice-entangled souls. Those marbly pupils in the pasty 
spherical face are like the eye-pieces of a microscope through 
which you can see laid flat on the slide the entangled mind ofa 
man: love and lust, nobility and perversity, hatred of itself 
and despair jumping out at you from the jelly. 


At te 





Mr. J. B. Priestley is an admirable writer of light films. 
The Lancashire farces he constructs for Miss Gracie Fields 
have a pleasant local flavour, their plots are genuinely pr0- 
vincial. In Look Up and Laugh, Miss Fields, an actress on 
holiday, leads the stallholders of an old market in a lively 
battle against the local council and the owner of a big store 
who threatens to close the market down. One doesn’t demand 
a high standard of realism in a farce, but Look Up and Laugh 
is distinguished from The Memory Expert, a slow worthy 
comedy in the same programme with Mr. W. C. Fields. by 
the sense that a man’s observation and experience, as well 
as his invention, has gone to its making. 

As for the new James Cagney film at the Regal, it is all 
very boyish and boisterous. Military propaganda in America 
seems to have got into the hands of the rotarians. Here 
they are “selling ”’ the aerial arm of the American navy 
in just the same way as they will sell a Kleen-Eezy brush: 
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the film has the striped tie air, the breathless flow of wisecracks, 
the toe insinuated across the doorway. But luckily there 
no obligation on an Englishman to purchase. 


GRAHAM GREUENE. 
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THE roduction at the Royal College of Music of ‘Stanford’s 
Much Ado About Nothing is a reminder that we had in England 
a generation ago & Composer who, in more favourable circum- 
stances, might have brought distinction to English opera. 
Stanford had enormous talent and, had he worked under 
the conditions which prevailed in Italy, there is no question 
that he would be reckoned. among ‘the great’ composers 
of opera. He was not the man, however, to’make the con- 
ditions for himself besides writing the works, as Wagner did. 
He had neither the patience nor the tact. His notorious 

snacity, Which led him into quarrelling ‘for the sake of 
quarrel with his best friends, did’ not smooth his way with 
mere acquaintances. There are usually two sides to a 
uartel, as Mr. Plunket Greene, one of the few who main- 
tained an unbroken friendship with him, shows in his account 
of the notorious disagreement with Elgar, which arose rather 
from a mutual antipathy than from any just cause of grievance 
on either side. But the point is that Stanford was not the 
man to let small things pass, so that the main object might be 
attained. 

So Much Ado About Nothing suffered the fate of all his 
otter operas, except Shamus O'Brien, and after three per- 
formances at Covent Garden was forgotten except at the 
Royal College, where Stanford proved himself one of the 
great teachers of all time. That it deserved a better fate 
was evident from the recent revival. It is full of melody 
and, what is even more important in an opera, of character, 
For Stanford had the gift of characterization; he could 
translate into terms of music the individualities of Claudio 
and Hero, of Benedick and Beatrice. The witty combats 
of the latter are delightfully done, and Claudio’s serenade 
with guitar accompaniment is near to Pedrillo’s in Entfiihrung 
—and that is the highest praise. 

What Stanford lacked was the assiduity to carry through 
a big design. He starts off with enthusiasm and creatcs 
an individual atmosphere, but too often he fails to sustain 
it, falling back upon the resources of his technical facility. 
This happens most often in serious passages. His light 
music is nearly always characteristic. He is inclined at 
these moments of lapse to rely upon formulas derived from 
other composers, Verdi or Wagner. It may be that he felt, 
after the first uprush of enthusiasm, that, after all, anything 
would do in a work that had, under existing conditions, 
no chance of permanence, if of production at all. The fault 
is most conspicuous in his last opera, The Travelling Com- 
panion, which contains some of his finest as well as his poorest 
music, and which did in fact remain unperformed until after 
his death and was only brought to London by the Sadler’s 
Wells Company last season. 

His facility, his fund of musical knowledge and his kind of 
punning wit are displayed to the fullest possible degree in 
his setting of The Critic and in the ** Ode to Discord,’ which 
dre packed with musical allusions as recondite as the poetical 
parodies in Aristophanes. This kind of cleverness, however 
scholarly and however amusing at the moment, had no 
permanent quality and Stanford was too much inclined to 
tely upon it even. when he was not writing deliberate parody. 

In his biography* of the composer. Mr, Greene sheds no 
light upon this weakness of Stanford's, and it is on the side 
of musical appreciation that, in spite of some contributions 
by other hands, the book is weakest. Mr. Greene deals 
fully only with the songs, of which he has been so distinguished 
an interpreter that few other singers care to challenge com- 
parison with him. Of Stanford, the man, he draws a likeable 
portrait, which yet does not wholly gloss over the fact that 
there was a less attractive side. Not everything on the 
debit side is mentioned and, even when allowance is made 
for his splendid services to music in Cambridge earlier in 
his career, it is a little difficult to forgive Stanford for clinging 
to the Professorship out of pique and, while he fulfilled the 
letter of his duties, letting the spirit go hang. There wes 
an immense fund of kindliness and geniality in his character, 
but, like his music, it was flawed by the inability to carry 
through to completion a major design. 

DyNeELEY Hussey. 





*Charles Villiers Stanford. By Harry Plunket Greene. (Edward 
Arnold. 15s!) 
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Music ; Art 
C. V. Stanford Academies—1: 
Tur Royal Academy is once more under fire. But not, 


this time, under the fire of facetious abuse, not even of wholly 
negative reasonable criticism ; for Mr. MacColl, in his article 
in The Nineteenth Century and After, offers constructive 
remedies for some of the abuses which he attacks—remedies 
which could easily and usefully be put into execution. But 
it will be perhaps worth while to set down a few historical 
notes as a parallel for Mr. MacColl’s comments, for, in addition 
to pointing out futilities in our own Royal Academy, he 
maintains the uselessness of all Academies, even in their 
original forms like the Académie Francaise. 

Now this seems to me a harsh view, for in certain cireum- 
stances academies are inevitable, and they may even serve 
useful purposes. Each time society undergoes one of its 
great structural upheavals, the arts inevitably go through 
a parallel process of some sort, not only in their mode of 
expression but in their organization. In the middle ages 
painting and sculpture, being regarded as activities which 
performed certain practical services for the community, 
were organized on a basis of guilds, like cloth-making or 
saddling. With the break-up of feudalism artists found 
themselves without any fixed place in society, and, finding 
that they particularly catered for the needs of the new leisured 
class rather than for the whole community, they began to 
claim a higher rank than that of mere artisans. Painting 
became a luxury, and painters claimed that their art was 
liberal and that they were intellectuals. This claim was 
graduaily admitted during the period of individualism which 
came with the early Renaissance, when everything was 
changing. But by the later sixteenth century, when the new 
order was settling in Italy under the centralizing influence of 
the Popes, it became again necessary for the arts to have some 
kind of organization. The result was the earlier academies, 
which formed the model for the grander bodies fostered in 
France in the seventeenth century by the men who carried 
on the tradition of centralized absolutism started in Italy. 
In 1635 Richelieu founded the academy of letters; and in 
1648 there followed that of painting, evolved, be it noted, 
from below by the artists appealing to the King for protection, 
not imposed from above by the despotic government. Now 
these academies were perfectly appropriate to the social 
structure which produced them. They were the symbol 
of that unity in the arts and letters which was to correspond 
with the political and religious unity aimed at by the centralizing 
power. They were inevitable, but what is more they were 
useful. It is easy to cast at the Académie Francaise the stones 
chosen by Mr. MacColl, but in the case of Le Cid the Académie 
was forced by Richelieu to act against its will, and Moliére 
was excluded on the grounds that he was by profession an 
actor, not because the Académie could not swallow his plays. 
Academies do not, of course, produce a Shakespeare, but 
they sustain the atmosphere which makes possible the extra- 
ordinarily high level of all the arts in the late seventeenth 
century in France, and which facilitates the production of a 
Racine. 

In France the academies continued to serve a useful purpose 
till at any rate the middle of the eighteenth century. The 
academy of painting included all the important artists of the 
day—even Chardin in spite of current theories about the 
paramount importance of history-painting—and that of liter- 
ature absorbed Voltaire, even if the real revolutionaries like 
Rousseau were too much for it. But with the changes centering 
round the Revolution academies ceased to be the form of 
organization appropriate to the time. For a period a dictator- 
ship was possible under David, but as the nineteenth century 
advanced another period of individualism set in. The 
academy survived, but it could only be an instrument of 
reaction. The progressive artists of the period were bound to 
work outside it and to work alone till a new organization 
was found, apprcpriate to the new democratic State. . 


It seems, therefore, that the Royal Academy, founded in 
1769, appeared at the very last moment when such a body 
could he of any general use. .Within thirty years of its 
foundation it was out of date, and on another occasion I shall 
try to follow its later history and consider its present situation. 


ANTHONY BLUNT. 
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Red Grouse Cheshire is following the example (though the variat; 


Many people can scarcely think of August without thinking 
of Scotland; and with Scotland in August the red grouse 
(the one exclusively British bird) is inevitably associated. 
Yet the range of the grouse is considerable, and more con- 
siderable than many of its most ardent votaries wholly 
realize. The bird is becoming naturalized even as far south 
as Dartmoor. The moors of Radnor (as I have found) provide 
the most delightful place for watching the bird, as well as 
shooting it. Time was when there were grouse in Surrey 
and there are some signs that the range is extending in the 
south-west. The grouse will flourish in many places; but 
this year Scotland is making good its claim to provide the 
bird with its optimum of conditions; its atmosphere and 
clime as well as its perfect heather. I hear some gloomy 
accounts of a famous Yorkshire moor and in the west the 
season has been very unfavourable. In Scotland the birds have 
flourished greatly except in some of the higher and more 
exposed breeding haunts. The Welsh experience reverses this. 
The higher the altitude the better the birds have done— 
or so I was told on the spot. 

* * * * 
Multiplying Rabbits 

That irrepressible animal, the rabbit, has multiplied so rapidly 
and generally that a proposal has been put forward for a 
Royal Commission which shall consider his crimes, his virtues 
(if any) his habits, his form of food at various dates and, 
finally, the best methods of extermination. He was intro- 
duced into England (probably about 1900 years ago) as 
he was introduced nearly two centuries ago into Australia. 
The increase at the moment is due to the fall in the price of 
his flesh (now worth about a penny a pound) and to a certain 
unpopularity in his pelt, which never did attain to a high 
value. For myself I have been watching the ways of the 
rabbit with exceptional concern as he has eaten the asters, 
poppies, delphiniums and even roses in the flower garden, 
and the cabbages in the potager. My conclusions are 
that the very young rabbits do much more harm than 
their parents, probably for the reason that they must 
have tender stuff and are not yet adapted for the consump- 
tion of bark. The neighbouring rabbits began breeding in 
January ; and one new family at any rate has just been 
born. They are most active just before sunrise and the 
last of them disappears when the postman arrives at about 
8 a.m. One hole was found and emptied. It contained two 
rabbits and one rat, who were presumably living in amity. 
Some interesting suggestions appear in the Country Gentleman's 
Magazine for August. 

* * * * 
Is!and Bracken 

Another suggestion about the rabbit has been made, as 
yet only privately. There are certain islands where every 
sort of farming has been killed dead by two enemies of pro- 
duction : rabbits and bracken. The rabbits indeed are so 
numerous that a proportion die each year in winter of sheer 
starvation. The bracken (which incidentally houses that 
worst enemy of sheep, the warble fly) shelters the rabbit but 
alsoeats up his food. What an immense amount of good might 
be done if some research workers would take such an island 
and set to work (within such well-defined limits and free 
from interpolating influences) to discover the best means 
of eradicating both bracken and rabbits. The I.C.I. has 
spent and is spending much money and energy on a partridge 
farm, solely for the sake of multiplying this attractive target. 
Such an organization would doubly benefit both the nation 
and in the sequel itself if it would undertake such an experi- 
ment, such an essay in research work as I have indicated. I 
have some reason to believe that definite results would follow 
quickly. Investigation has reached the point where ‘ the 
little more” would make all the difference. 

* * * * 


Perpetual Sanctuaries 

The newest sanctuary (to be dedicated to the memory of 
that best of naturalists, Mr. Coward) has many points of 
interest, even for those who cannot distinguish between * an 
eagle, sparrow and domestic fowl.” First it is to be vested 
in the hands of a permanent body and its continuity assured. 


: A = : Ons j 
detail are considerable) of Norfolk, where a line of sanetuatie 


belong to the Naturalists Trust. One may hope that some 
day the greatest of them all on Hickling Broad will have its 
life similarly assured. We are approaching a form of land 
nationalization peculiar to Britain. The Board of Works 
in conjunction with the Society for the Preservation of Ancient 
Monuments, is looking after many valuable spots and 
does the work extremely well. More and more land is 
being offered each year to the National Trust, which some 
day—and the sooner the better—will receive a national 
grant. Landowners are  scheduling—blessed word—their 
property for preservation in perpetuity. Other — Truss 
on the Norfolk lines are about to be formed. When aj 
these are added together the sum is considerable and perhaps 
it will increase progressively. If the timid Treasury woulg 
assume courage enough to exercise its option of accepting 
death duties in the form of land this movement would be 
greatly (and as all political parties hold) most beneficially 
accelerated. 
* % * * 


Mere and Broad ‘ 


This part of the reserve will include Marbury mere, which js 
feature of the landscape that I have always associated with 
Cheshire. It is as distinctive almost of the county as the 
Broad is distinctive of Norfolk. This particular mere jg 
familiar to me and its harvest was very thoroughly reaped by 
Mr. Coward. The broad open water and the deep reedbeds 
attract all sorts of birds, big birds, including wild swans of 
more than one species, as well as reedwarblers and reed 
buntings. These meres have had their influence on literature 
as well as scenery. Robert Bridges has not described the 
country round his Berkshire home at Yattendon more pleas- 
ingly and faithfully than Lord de Tabley (a very real poet) 
has preserved Tabley mere and its surroundings. It has been 
announced that Marbury mere is to be reserved for the enjoy- 
ment and use of naturalists only. Perhaps the poets, too, 
might be allowed a ticket. 

* * * * 
A Gooseberry Eater 

In two small gardens near Oxford two sorts of marauder 
have been watched with interest. One is very welcome, 
the other, in spite of its grace, is too destructive for popularity. 
The particular fruits attacked are the gooseberry and the 
strawberry. A good many animals like gooseberries; and 
in the list may be placed the dog ; but a completely new name, 
at any rate on my list, is supplied by the Oxford gardener, 
Two partridges resort daily to the bushes and eat their fill, 
pushing up and knocking off the berries. Whether they carry 
off any of the food to unseen chicks or whether they are a 
barren pair is unknown. In any case they are welcome to 
their meal; but the instance is unique in my experience ; 
and we have all quoted the partridge as one of the birds which 
does much good and no harm whatever. The bird lives pro- 
gressively on insects in early summer, fallen grain in autumn, 
and salad in the winter. Pheasants are not quite so harmless 
(I have known them peckeven turnips and mangolds according 
to the crime notoriously attributed to them by politicians); 
and in respect of fruit they will eat blackberries, which are not 
a favourite food, even with fruit-eating birds. 

* * * * 
A Strawberry Eater 

The other Oxford marauder is a grey squirrel. - He wriggles 
under the net, meant to protect the strawberries, and eats the 
ripest. If disturbed he does not waste time in seeking a way 
out, but without more ado cuts a hole in the net. I should 
say that the grey squirrel is more omnivorous, more adaptable 
than any animal in the list. Buffon upbraided him for his 
onslaught on American maize crops long before rash Dukes 
and metropolitan zoologists (who ought to have read their 
Buffon) enlarged him in England. He is devoted to peaches. 
In one garden he entered the greenhouses and—it was alleged— 
ate the peaches only on the side next the wall. In my neigh- 
bourhood he eats outdoor peaches and raids grain-stores meant 
for the pheasants. He is carnivorous and ovivorous; and 

will try green shoots and bark, 
W. Beacu Tuomas. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 
length is that of one of our ‘“* News of the Week” paragraphs. 


The most suitable 
Signed letters are given a preferencz 


over those bearing a pseudonym.—Ed. THE SPECTATOR.] 


KING FUAD AND HIS PEOPLE 
[To the Editor of Tur Spectator.] 

Siz, Ever since the illness of His Majesty King Fuad the 
country’s affairs have been the subject of rumours, discussions 
and criticisms. As if it is not given to the lot of human beings 
including kings to be ill sometimes, King Fuad’s illness has 
roved to the whole world how necessary, for the rising 
country like Egypt, is his continued presence for the guidance 
and the control of the affairs of State. 

The country was never quieter, more prosperous, and less 
given to outbursts of disturbances, as when His Majesty 
was more actively engaged in carrying out those onerous 
duties. Neither the Cabinet nor the British Residency were 
the subjects, as they are now, of the vehement attacks of the 

litical parties and the Press. His Majesty took all respon- 
sibility and saw that things worked smoothly and went the 
right way. 

It is hoped that with H.M. completely restored to health, 
which I have on good authority is the case just how, and 
which I have much pleasure in notifying to the British public, 
that he will come into his own again, to the benefit of the 
mutual interests of Egypt and England. 

Up to the present it was not difficult to know who were the 
real rulers of the country. Officially, the British have repudiated 
all interference with the country’s internal affairs, although 
not a day passes without sufficient proof being shown of 
the Premier not only seeking the advice but actually getting 
the diplomatic support of the Residency in all questions that 
mattered ; and, as if he was not content with this external 
support he, a non-party politician, has sought the aid of the 
Wafd whose tactics and politics are well known to everybody, 
especially the British. 

The question as to who was responsible for the suspension 
of the 1922 Constitution and whether it was the British or 
the Egyptian Cabinet which was standing in the way of its 
restoration has not been settled up to now. This was a cause 
of the first quarrel between friends. One side was putting 
the blame on the other, and the public opinion is vehemently 
attacking both in consequence. Nor was the Wafd spared in 
these attacks. His share in the political debacle which has 
been brought about by the suspension of the Constitution 
has been deeply resented. No wonder that it has lost a great 
deal of its previous influence and prestige. People cannot 
help comparing his present complacent attitude to the Govern- 
ment with its previous repeated declaration of complete 
independence for Egypt or death with honour. All this and 
similar outbursts of patriotism have disappeared since the 
Government allowed it to pay off old scores against its political 
enemies, thereby getting the redress for grievances against 
the previous Government. 

By his masterly stroke in consenting to the return of the 
Constitution of 1923 King Fuad has placed Nessim, the 
Wafd and the Residency in a most unenviable position. 
He rightly assumed by so doing the réle of the champion of 
freedom for Egypt, a réle which until recently and since 
1922 has been shared by Great Britain. 

I gathered from information received since my coming 
to England this summer that no immediate prospect of 
restoring the Constitution soon, or for some time to come, 
is contemplated by the British Government. My countrymen 
must not deceive themselves on this point. The British 
Foreign Office is resolved to tighten its hold on Egypt, in 
something after the manner of Lord Cromer but without, 
Iam afraid, Lord Cromer’s experience, and without taking 
into consideration the altered conditions of the present day. 

Putting the hands of the clock 50 years backward is not only 
impracticable but undiplomatic in the highest degree. Egypt 
obtained her liberty through her share in the Great War 
and her sacrifices in men, money and materials. 

The country has attained a high degree of civilization and 
culture which are not enjoyed by many an independent Euro- 
pean or Asiatic State; it has made a great deal of social, 
economic and intellectual progress since 1922. And at a time 
when all are clamouring for the settlement of the four reserved 


points in a Treaty of Alliance between England and Egypt the 
Egyptians are faced with the prospect of having withdrawn 
by one hand what had been given by the other—and that by 
the most democratic country in the world. 

In conclusion I must say that if that policy is persisted in 
there is nothing more conducive to bring home to the Egyptians 
the futility of party strife and the supreme necessity of 
having a united front in defence of their acquired interests. 

Situated on one of the most vital highways of the Empire 
as Egypt is, its friendship should be studiously cultivated, 
and not wantonly ignored, especially at a time like this when 
political volcanoes are in eruption, or going to be, in more than 
one part of the globe. 

Egypt had helped England to win the War in 1918, because 
she had an eye on acquiring her complete independence thereby. 
With her independence menaced, if not undermined, will it 
be the same willing partner in any conflict in which England 
might engage in the future ? Under threat you may bring the 
horse to the water but you cannot make him drink.—Yours 
truly, Ary Hariz. 


THE FUNCTIONS OF THE LEAGUE 

[To the Editor of Tue SprecTarTor.| 
Srr,—-The League of Nations in its present form may be not 
unfairly described as a society for the preservation (if necessary 
by force) of the territorial status quo among its members. It 
is true that its constitution contemplates the possibility of a 
revision of treaties by the League if reason and equity seem 
to call for such revision, but this clause must be regarded as 
of very restricted range. Spain, for example, might not un- 
reasonably wish the League to consider whether in these days 
a sovereign power should continue to be subjected to the 
affront and humiliation involved by the presence of a foreign 
fortress upon its shores. In pure equity, perhaps not—but is 
it not likely that the League would lose at least one of its 
prominent members if it undertook to give consideration to 
this specific matter ? 

If the League is to be merely a society for the preservation 
of the status quo, it cannot indefinitely endure ; or if it does 
endure it will not be as a world society but as a limited society 
of fluctuating membership, made up at any given moment 
of weak nations, highly idealistic nations, and highly selfish 
(but satisfied) nations. 

There are two alternatives to a League of this kind, both of 
which offer the possibility of a practically world-wide member- 
ship. The first would be a League of conciliation, all questions 
of “sanctions,” that is to say of the application of force 
(economic or military), being omitted from its constitution. 
Such a League could serve very useful purposes, and might 
indeed be found in the end to be the stronger because it relied 
upon persuasion rather than force. It would have its failures, 
but it would also have its successes. Whether its failures 
would be more numerous than they are likely to be under the 
present constitution of the League is uncertain. 

The second alternative would be a League in the nature of 
a Court of Equity, with the power to enforce its decisions upon 
its members. But it must be a Court of Equity in the fullest 
sense, and this, I fear, at once brings the scheme into the 
realm of Utopia. 

Such a League might be called upon to consider and decide 
whether the Northern Territories of Australia should be 
thrown open freely to Japanese immigration. It must be 
capable of dealing with the Spanish problem to which I have 
alluded above. It would be competent to determine whether 
Germany, if she joined such a League, should be allotted 
colonial territories, and to decide what those territories should 
be. British occupation of the Sudan might be confirmed or 
terminated. Freedom of Italian immigration into Abyssinia 
would have to be considered with due regard to population 
densities in the two countries, and to the likelihood of so large 
an area and so potentially rich a country as Abyssinia being 
adequately developed, and slavery abolished, in a reasonable 
time, without fully responsible and effective foreign aid, such, 
for example, as our own country has given in Egypt. 
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But The Spectator rightly takes an essentially practical view 
of foreign affairs, and now that I find myself dreaming of an 
international assembly which is clearly Utopian in its ideals, 
I cannot ask for further space in its columns, generously open 
though they are to all shades of political opinion.—Yours 
faithfully, H. C. Haycrarr. 

The Forge Cottage, Bishopsbourne, Canterbury. 


WHALES IN THE NORTH PACIFIC 


[To the Editor of Tue SPEcTATOR.] 

Sir,—Your issue of May 10th has just come to me, containing 
an article on ‘* The Menace to the Whale,” by Mr. George 
Godwin. Mr. Godwin is misinformed as to the disappearance 
of the whale from the North Pacific. It has by no means 
gone from these waters, and though the several fleets of 
whaling vessels operating therein every summer were laid 
up during 1930-31-32, owing to the devastation in whaling 
caused by the floating stations and destructive methods of 
mass-killing in the Antarctic, they are out again regularly 
now and their catch is satisfactory. 

Six 100-ton steel whalers (belonging to The Consolidated 
Whaling Co. of Seattle) work out of Rose Harbour and 
Naden Harbour in the Queen Charlotte Islands, and yet 
another fleet works out of Ketchikan in Alaska. Last year 
the catch averaged around 50 whales per boat. This will 
show that the leviathan is by no means extinct in the North 
Pacific though, as your contributor says, they are being 
cruelly depleted by the Norwegian mass methods in the 
Antarctic. One of the captains of the Queen Charlotte boats, 
aman who has been hunting whales for 26 years, told me that 
in his early days the average catch was 350 to 400 whales per 
boat. 

There is a close season for Right whales in the North Pacific, 
and the boats leave alone all the smaller species—the California 
Grey, the Sei, and the Bottle-nose. The Sperm are the most 
frequently caught ; then there are the Fin-back, the Hump- 
back, and the great Sulphur-bottom or Blue Whale that 
yields the most oil of all.—Yours very truly, 


Treanna, Sidney, British Columbia, i. GLYNN-Wano, 


GREAT BRITAIN AND ABYSSINIA 
[To the Editor of Tur Specrator.] 

Sir,—Mr. Brian Leighton’s letter, published recently in The 
Spectator, expresses the view of countless thousands of Christian 
people who are horrified at the recent turn of events and the 
consequences which they portend. If the scheme whereby 
the Kingdom of Ethiopia would be transferred temporarily to 
the aegis and tutelage of the League and all other forms of col- 
lective action fail, is it not incumbent upon Great Britain to 
remove the ban on export licences, thereby tending to avert 
the complete extinction of the monarchy ? 

To deprive the country which is attacked of adequate means 
of defence, when the other belligerent is an arms-producing 
State, is tantamount to assisting the aggressor. Whilst one 
realizes the collateral repercussions which might result from 
unilateral action, are we not under a sacred trust to ensure for 
this progressive, though backward, race a market where she 
can procure her esseritial needs ? 

The Agreement reached at Geneva is merely a strategie gain 
for Italy. An illusory respite of one month is the period bound 
to elapse before military operations become practicable. The 
discussions under the tripartite Treaty of 1906 will keep: 
statesmen occupied until war breaks out. Great Britain, by 
playing a half-hearted policy is exasperating Italy and de- 
ceiving Abyssinia. When it is discovered that they have no 
Allies it will be too late to offer assistance. This game of make- 
bel ef is a gross betrayal of our trusteeship of the child races of 
the world, and our vacillation has accelerated the wholesale 
slaughter now being organized.—I am, Sir, your faithfully, 


62 Orpington Road, Winchmore Hill, N.21. G- Dirrie. 


THE CHURCH AND MARRIAGE 
[To the Editor of Tue Sprecraror.]- 
Sir,—Dr. M. Stopes appears to think that the “ fertility ” 
of a marriage should affect its validity in the eyes of the 
Church! ** Notorious instances of * nullity ° after many years 
of fertile marriage may be recalled,” she writes. 
The essence of a valid marriage, according to Christian 


ee 


tradition, is the consent of-the parties. Hence the questions 
asked of bridegroom. and bride—‘ Wilt thou have thic 
woman?” ‘ Wilt thou have this man?” To which th 
answer required is, * I will.” ‘ 

Dr. Stopes prefers divorce to nullity. But preferences are 
one thing and the law of the Church is another. On Sufficient 
evidence the Church may declare that no marriage was cop, 
tracted—nullity. (Does she not carefully distinguish between 
those who are “ coupled together ”’ and those who are * joined 
together by God” ?) 

Both the analogy of “ the union betwixt Christ and His 
Church” and the promise, specifically binding in al} gr. 
cumstances and life-long (* till death us do part”), make jt 
abundantly clear that the question of divorce does not arise !— 
I am, Sir, yours faithfully, Percy MAryon-Wison, 

Magdalen College House, 1 Oakley Square, N.W.1, 


CAPTAIN J. BROOKE BROOKE 
[To the Editor of Tar SpectTator.] 

Str,—In The Spectator of Friday, April 5th, 1935, under 
** Books of the Day ’”—‘‘ An English Rajah ’”—TI read : “ How. 
ever James Brooke continued to administer the country with 
the straightforward justice and sympathy that have always 
distinguished the government of the Brooke family. There 
was, it is true, one unhappy exception. During one of the 
Rajah’s visits to England, he left a nephew in charge with 
such evil results that at last he addressed to him this brief but 
effective note—* Sarawak, 6th August, 1863. My Nephew, 
I disinherit you for the crimes you have committed against the 
State and against myself.—Your Uncle, J. Brooke.” 

The nephew referred to was my grandfather, Captain 
J. Brooke Brooke—briefly, he was the eldest son of Rev. F. (, 
Johnson and his wife, Rajah Brooke’s sister. He assumed 
the name of Brooke by Royal licence as heir to his unele in 
1848. He was a Captain in Her Majesty’s 88th Regiment. 

Captain Brooke accompanied the Rajah to Sarawak in 
1848, and was presented to the Chiefs and people as his heir, 
In 1853 he resigned his commission in order to devote himself 
exclusively to Sarawak. In 1856 he married the daughter of 
Mr. Grant of Kilgraston. In 1857, after the Chinese insur- 
rection, the Rajah returned home in ill-health and the Govern- 
ment was left in the hands of my grandfather—Mr. Brooke, 
In October, 1858, the Rajah, while still in England, was 
attacked by a serious illness which incapacitated him from 
active service, and all business relating to Sarawak was 
entrusted to Mr. Brooke. 

In 1861 the Rajah returned to Sarawak, and before returning 
to England in the same year formally installed Mr. Brooke as 
Rajah. 

I am not here concerned as to the rights and wrongs of 1862 
and 18638, but anyone who knows these facts will realize that 
my grandfather worked with Sir James for some nine years 
as his acknowledged heir, for four years as acting Rajah during 
Sir James’ illness, and as Rajah from 1861. 

Mr. Brooke had Sir James’ complete confidence until the 
latter suffered from a paralytic stroke, after which there was 
serious disagreement on matters which affected the whole 
future of the country.—Yours truly, 3 °¢, B. Brooke 

(Commander, Royal Navy). 

H.M.S. * Philomel, Devonport, Auckland, N.I., 

New Zealand, 


OSTEOPATHY 
[To the Editor of Tue Specraror.] 

Srr,—Why will medical men of such high standing as Professor 
Paterson continue to repeat “ that osteopaths trace all disease 
to ... pressure on nerves and arteries of misplaced and mal- 
adjusted bones... of the vertebral column”? This, 
despite its refutal by men of equally high standing ‘in their 
own profession, as by osteopaths themselves, and witnesses 
before the recent Select Committee of the House of Lords. 
I do not say that the pressure does or does not exist, but that 
a belief in such pressure is no part of the osteopathic teaching. 
Professor Paterson’s letter is thus founded on a false premise. 
Moreover, the implication of scorn in his premise, like a 
boomerang, rebounds on the medical profession, for the possi- 
bility of such pressure and its relationship to disease is to be 
found in serious medical writings of a hundred years ago 
with a basis in medical writings of the previous century. 
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“The whole of our medieal knowledge (has been) accumu- 
lated step by step throughout the centuries, by the patient 
experiments and by the observations of workers all over the 
civilized world.” The workers, as Professor Paterson will 
admit, were not all medical men, and many is the time when 
worthy clinical and experimental work has failed to find its 
Jace in the medical world of its day, either to be lost or to 
await rediscovery. He would be a bold man who would say 
that the treatment accorded to the work of Marshall Hall— 
one of the most eminent of our physicians a hundred years ago 
—by the Royal Society, here in London, did not retard medical 
progress. I am bold enough to believe that had his work and 
that of contemporary physicians been recognized, osteopathy 
would not have come into existence, for the correlation of 
scientific and clinical medicine would have left no niche for its 
need. Believing this, and basing my belief on documentary 
evidence published by me elsewhere, I say most emphatically 
that there is a serious necessity for the establishment of a 
Royal Commission. Because of this and collateral evidence, 
including such recent research as was reported in London 
during the past week at the International Neurological Con- 
gress, and including also the clinical results of manipulative 
practice, I have no hesitation in saying that the relationship 
of the spinal region to disease, and the value of manipulative 
therapy, can be established on a scientific basis. 

The scientific basis to which I allude is not the embodiment 
of the compilation of articles as presented to the Select 
Committee —- extraneous matter, inconsistencies, ‘* conclu- 
sions” on insufficient or absent evidence, were all alien to 
science and destroyed the possible validity of integral parts— 
but rather a scientific basis founded in our own country from 
the proved and accepted work of men and women of all 
lands. Can any but a Royal Commission be competent and 
trusted to lay this scientific foundation ? 

The scope of the enquiry cannot be narrowed down to, the 
“ merits of the principles and practice of osteopathy.” Neither 
its merits nor demerits are of primary importance, but rather 
is it the “ how ” that matters, and this ‘“* how” can be deter- 
mined only by fitting into a unified perspective the work of 
Galen in the second century A.p., and of medical and scientific 
men particularly of the last and of the present century. Only 
by taking so broad a scope can an enquiry lead to the beginning 
of a more unified system of medicine. Only through unity 
can the benefits of healing be made available to all men; 
hence every citizen has an interest in the conduct and outcome 
of the “ scientific’ enquiry tentatively suggested by the 
representative of the Ministry of Health in evidence before 
the Select Committee. Unity and not two schools of healing 
will the better serve our public good.—Yours faithfully, 

E. MELLor, A.R.C.S., D.Sc., D.O. 

138 Welbeck Street, W.1. 


[To the Editor of Tue Specraror.] 

Sirn,—Your sympathetic reference to the Select Commitee 
report on the Bill for the Registration of Osteopaths encourages 
the hope that you may give space to this short statement. ' The 
Press gave much prominence to a section of the report which 
stated: ‘The School is in thoroughly dishonest hands.” 
This was a privileged statement, and may very mildly be 
described as unfair when it is known that the Committee 
made not the slightest direct attempt to inquire into the 
conduct of the School or its teaching. 

These references to the British School of Osteopathy which 
the Bill makes are based upon hearsay evidence offered by a 
witness who, in the eighteen years of the School's existence, 
has never sct foot within it. This witness obtained his so- 
called evidence from others who have merely listened to 
rumours and have not entered the School to test the truth or 
falscness of these reports. 

The use of the words ** in dishonest hands *’ may make an 
unfortunate impression upon those unacquainted with the 
true facts, and it should be made clear that the British School 
of Osteopathy owes its inception-(in 1917) and its steady de- 
velopment to the unselfish and unending labours of the Dean, 
also founder and for many years Dean of the Chicago College 
of Osteopathy, one of the largest and most reputable Osteo- 
pathic Schools in U.S.A. 

It is only just to state that the School, from its earliest 
beginning, has been financed entirely by the Dean from. his 
own resourees, and without one penny of profit cither as 


salary or dividends. It has been a strenuous labour of love 
and a most commendable fight for an ideal. 

Surely such-unselfish and determined devotion to a cause 
deserves more than the term “ dishonest * ? 

On what does this charge of dishonesty rest ? On the fact 
that a few Osteopaths, covered by the School Diploma, have 
been given credit for their practice and experience outside 
the School. Rightly or wrongly, these credits have been the 
bone of contention and one of the causes of the lack of unity 
within the Profession. Yet this giving of credit was an 
honest effort to build up a unified profession on the basis that 
partial training was better than none in striving for recognition. 
' If this procedure is dishonest, what should be said of the 
British Medical Act of 1858, which foisted upon the public 
hundreds of untrained men as qualified physicians and 
surgeons ? What of the much more recent Dental Act? 
Similar happenings are recorded in the history and develop- 
ment of every profession in the British Isles. 

The Bill owed its origin to the disinterested work of one 
man. The several groups within the profession promised to 
support and to sink all differences to aid the Bill. 

This promise was broken and the Bill withdrawn, and to 
those responsible for this breach of faith I would ask what 
other than selfishness and personal animosity prompted their 
betrayal, and what has been their contribution to the cause 
of Osteopathy ? Can it be reckoned in eighteen years of self- 
effacement and unrewarded toil, or would it be more truly 
measured in terms of rising bank balances and social climbing ? 

The B.S.O. will continue to teach the fundamental theory 
and practice of Osteopathy as developed by its founder. Its 
accounts and teaching have been and are open to inspection, 
and any earnest inquiry will be weleomed.—Yours faithfully, 
J. CANNING. 

British School of Osteopathy, 16 Buckingham Gate, London, 
SW.F. 


£1,000 A YEAR COMMUNISM 

[To the Editor of Tue Sprcraror.| 
Sir,—Mr. J. A. Spender pours cold water on my estimate 
that every family in Britain and the U.S.A. could today, 
given common sense and good will, have a standard of living 
of £1,000 a year, on the grounds that industry could not cope 
with the enormous production called for by such a huge 
increase of popular purchasing power. If this is the only 
major obstacle he can think of, I welcome this letter from one 
of our most distinguished elder publicists as the highest 
possible encouragement rather than as criticism, for as far 
as British industry is concerned I can set his mind at rest 
and assure him his fears of our non-competence are groundless. 
I am an industrialist and I speak from my own intimate 
knowledge and responsibility. My own electrical firm which 
manufactures annually 3,000,000 of a certain article is today 
adequately equipped with capital to double or even treble 
production, given a reasonable time-lag of a few months for 
organization. The same is true of all the other leading firms 
in the industry. Indeed, I challenge Mr. Spender, in these 
days of cheap money, to find any British industry in which 
the principal sound firms are not adequately supplied with 
capital, or could not at reasonable notice obtain the extra 
capital, suflicient to double their present productions, were 
such an increase called for by a corresponding increase in 
popular purchasing power. With 2,000,000 unemployed, 
labour is not a difficulty : nor is capital when money is cheap. 
Of course, neither I nor Huey Long would be so silly as to 
step up buying power of each family from circa £150 a year 
to £1,000 in a few months. We must give industry time to 
organize itself, and also make allowance for Mr. Spender’s 
liberal passion for progressing to Paradise at a pedestrian 
pace. Let’s step it up £200 a year: even that only takes 
five years. 

No, the real obstacle is not the non-competence of industry 
to provide the extra production, but the lack of common sense 
and good will among industrialists in not realizing that only 
by increasing the purchasing power of the 90 per cent. poor 
part of the population can we get out of the economic and 
social tangles of today. If only a respected public figure 
like Mr. Spender could get all us industrialists round a table 
and teach us common sense on these lines, the major human 
problems of Britain would be solved in half an hour. And I 
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feel sure the nation, rejoicing in its new £1,000 a year standard 
of life, would be only too pleased to vote Mr. Spender an 
ex gratia life pension of £100,000 a year as a small recom- 
pense for making us so unexpectedly sensible.-—Yours, &c., 


Mortimer Lodge, Berkshire. Tuomas BURNS. 


_ [To the Editor of Tuk Specrator.] 

Srr,—If our two millions of unemployed became producers 
of the food and goods they need, the £150,000,000 now paid 
to them as unemployment pay would be saved and taxes be 
reduced by that amount and we should be on the road to 
the increase in everyone’s purchasing power which Mr. Thomas 
Burns desires and which is possible provided the community 
is properly organized. 

Mr. Lloyd George and The Neat Five Years both point 
a way in which it may be done, and even Mr. J. A. 
Spender, though throwing cold water on Mr. Burns’s ideals, 
admits ‘‘ the possibilities are greater than ever before in the 
history of the world.” 

Very well, then, and why cannot we get on with the job 
instead of putting our energies into making and perfecting the 
means of destruction and putting more and more men into 
jobs (Army, Navy and Air Force) where they produce nothing 
and have to be fed, clothed and housed by the rest of the 
community, and luxuriously so too, at a cost for 150,000 men 
nearly equal to the amount allowed to the 2,000,000 of the 
unemployed people ?—Yours faithfully, 

82 Lawn Road, N.W.3. C. J. Brann, J.P. 





THE JUBILEE CROWN PIECE 
[To the Editor of Tuk SrecTator.] 

Sir,—In the Supplement of The Spectator of July 19th in 
an article under the above heading no mention was made 
of the new method of punctuation introduced on the Obverse, 
viz. — 

(1) Full stop after V. 

(2) DG. and F D. for D.G. and F.D. 

(3) Full stop after Rex. 

Bournemouth. A. D. Cox (Colonel). 


WORKING CONDITIONS IN BANKS 
[To the Editor of THe Srecraror.] 

Sir,—I shall be much obliged if you would give me space in 
your columns in order that I may assure the writer of the 
letter appearing in your issue of the 2nd instant, headed 
* Working Conditions in Banks,” that the Bank Officers’ 
Guild is making exhaustive enquiries into working conditions 
in mechanized bank branches. It has a special sub-committee 
of its Executive engaged at the present time on sifting replies 
from Guild branches all over the country on the effects of 
mechanization on health, hours, intensity of work, number of 
staff, prospects of promotion, and conditions generally. 

When the findings of this Committee come before the full 
Executive the Guild will take whatever steps may be shown 
to be necessary, and it is gratifying to find public opinion ready 
to support us either in isolated cases or generally. 

The Guild is already very concerned at the low wage rates 
paid to the women, who have been introduced in increasing 
numbers into the banks to work machines. It is doing all in 
its power to raise the salary levels.—Yours faithfully, 

Bank Officers’ Guild, T. G. Epwarps 

28 Old Queen Street, S.W. 1. (General Secretary). 


[To the Editor of Tur Srecrartor.] 

Sir,—One would indeed feel distressed if young women were 
forced to become the “ modern galley slaves” your corre- 
spondent so lJuridly describes. Fortunately everyone knows 
that there is a demand for the services of capable and intelligent 
young women in the homes of the country where they can 
work under ideal conditions at actually health-giving work, 
with no strain on their nerves. 

Some young women are wise enough to realize this need 
and to take advantage of it instead of crowding into banks 
and crowding men out of them. 

Modern legislation is concerned largely with tempering the 
wind to the shorn lamb, but it cannot quite eliminate the 
working of the law of supply and demand: the banks are not 


SSS 
dikely to take action to improve conditions which th, 
great competition to accept.—Yours truly, 

Compton, Wolverhampton. 


ee ig 
M. A. SPaRRow, 


EMPLOYMENT FOR YOUTH 
[To the Editor of Tue SpEcTaATor.] 

Sir,—The article contributed by Sir Frederick Sykes deserves 
sympathy and support from all citizens interested in the 
development of the British Empire by transplanting some of 
the youthful inhabitants of Great Britain, of whom many haye 
found it difficult to obtain suitable occupation at home during 
the post-War years. i 

As a Justice of the Peace with more than thirty yeary 
experience, the increasing number of youthful criminals jg 
noticeable during the past ten years and many have never 
had regular work since they left school. .A committee to assist 
Overseas Emigration from this district a few years ago was 
assisted by Lieut.-Commander I. R. Adams, who at that time 
was in charge of the Ministry of Labour offices at Leeds, 
and in spite of great difficulties useful work was accomplished 
in assisting youthful emigrants to obtain employment overseas, 

It is essential to work in close co-operation with the Overseas 
Dominions, and adequate financial assistance must be pro- 
vided for such a movement to achieve the success it deserves : 
the Jubilee Trust Fund might fairly be called upon to assist 
the emigration of suitable youths, but substantial government 
funds would be necessary for family emigration.—Yours 
faithfully, E " 

1 Sandygate Park, Sheffield, 10. Wa. ¥. Buanvenam, 


BARONESS BURDETT-COUTTS 
[To the Editor of Tue SPecTATOR.] 
Srr,—Having been authorized to write the biography of the 
late Baroness Burdett-Coutts, I beg to say that I should 
greatly appreciate the opportunity of seeing any letters or 
other material, including photographs, that might be of 
assistance to me in my task. All matter received will be 
copied and carefully returned if sent to me care of Messrs. 
Cobden-Sanderson, 1 Montague Street, W.C. ‘.—Your obedient 
servant, 
The Croft, Wargrave, Berks. Owen Bourse, 


DR. JOHN FREE 
[To the Editor of Tue Specrator.] 
Si1r,—I am collecting material for a life of Dr. John Free, of 
Exeter College, Oxford, the eighteenth-century Divine and 
opponent of John Wesley. and would be very grateful to any 
of your readers who would furnish me with sources of 
information or allow me to see original documents respecting 
him.—Yours faithfully, : 
132 Westminster Drive, Westcliff. RicuarD FREE, 


Evening 

Spare and like honey is the clovery texture 
Of evening at pasture, the glint hush of summer 
Falling in hueless folds, 
Trailing at the horizon a cool hem ; 
Evening intact yet tremulous with far clamour 
Of parted ewes and lambs—if love could fracture 
One bone-white moon-beam !—till the silvering wold’s 
Deep waters close invisibly over them. 

LittAN Bowes Lyon. 


Star-Flowers 


GriErF’s simple victories seem fit for praising. 
Sometimes, I pass his room, my head in air ; 
One day I turned, and met the golden stare 
Of two star-flowers, through his window gazing : 
The very glass their petals free were grazing, 
Intent to catch my eye and soothe my care. 
See now, in bunch of rhyming, debonair 
They nod, lest Time their freshness be erasing. 
Some little silences I have let flower, 
For sacrifice, and duly scorn incurred. 
It is a fault in loving, to explain. 
In dreadful silence grows the soul to power. 
Though I have spoken many an erring word, 
I know a simple victory of pain. 

BLANAID SALKELD. 
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The Habits 


of Children 


By AMABEL WILLIAMS-ELLIS 


More is known about the human body than is known of the 
anatomy and working of any other creature. When it comes 
to the mind the situation is almost reversed. It is only during 
the last fifteen years, for instance, that the habits of the human 
child have been seriously studied, and till then more was 
known about how young birds learned to fly than about how 
the “ six years darling” learnt to be a human adult. When 
the first studies of children’s minds and emotions were made 
they were nearly all undertaken from the point of view of the 
doctor or of the schoolmaster.. The observer was always won- 
dering how he could alter—for the better no doubt—the 
strange little beings before him. No scientist ever looked at 
any number of normal children before hazarding an opinion. 
He thought it necessary, if it was a matter of the re- 
actions, say, of young rats or mice to a given way of life, to 
have forty or fifty individuals under observation; when 
human beings were in question, his demand was perfectly 
satisfied by whatever the number of his own children hap- 
pened to be. Luckily what was observed in this restricted way 
was so very odd and so very interesting, that at last children 
have won for themselves as good a status as the otter-cub 
or the brown owl. 

The authors of the three books and the pamphlet under 
review all approach the child with the detachment and 
respect with which the field naturalist approaches his subject. 
They all realize that, before useful generalizations can be made 
about this or that aspect of human behaviour, a very large 
number of children will have to be observed, and that it is 
necessary to carry out comparative observations of children 
who come from contrasted environments if anything is to be 
established which is of more than temporary or local interest. 
There are special difficulties about this sort of study. The 
fruit-fly can be watched generation after generation by the 
same observer. The children will outlive the painstaking 
taker of notes. Again, the child is one of the shyest, or at least 
the most adaptable, of creatures, and his behaviour is inva- 
riably changed by the presence of an adult. For such reasons 
the question of method is here of great importance and no 
present conclusions can be final. 

In From Birth to Maturity, Dr. Charlotte Biihler claims 
that her system of Development Tests makes it possible to 
recognize ** a number of psychic abnormalities or retardations 
as early as the end of the first half year.’ Early diagnosis is, 
as she suggests, very valuable for children who are being 
brought up in institutions, or who are to be placed with foster 
parents. If all those who had the institutional care of little 
children would read her book, a great deal of childish suffering 
all over the world might be avoided. It is her opinion, for 
instance, that it is absolutely essential for the proper develop- 
ment of the mind and character that an infant should have a 
proper share of petting, handling, and play. Those who advo- 
cate the Truby King régime should read what she has to say. 
Mothers of young babies would be interested by a scale of 
normal achievement that she has arrived at as the result of 
tests of a large number of children up to the age of two. 

Dr. Margaret Lowenfeld belongs to the same school of 
thought as Dr. Biihler, and her account of the play of two 
hundred children (chiefly children who were brought for 
advice to the Institute of Child Psychology) is a valuable 
addition to the knowledge of Play—the chief activity of every 


From Birth to Maturity. 





By Charlotte Bihler. (Kegan Paul. 


7s. 6d.)——Play in Childhood. By Margaret Lowenfeld, 
M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. (Gollanez. 7s. 6d.)———Imagination in 
Early Childhood. By Ruth Griftiths, M.A., Ph.D. (Kegan 


Aspects of Child 
(Evans. Is. 6d.) 


Paul. 7s. 6d.)— 
Development. By Susan Isaacs, 


The Psychological 
M.A., D.Se. 


child from eighteen months to about twelve years. One of the 
points brought out strongly is that children, because they can- 
not speak, or write, or draw, or compose music, well enough 
to express the whirling contents of their minds, play out their 
ideas, so that their play—** a wedding or a festival, a mourning 
or a funeral ”—is expressive in the same sense as is a work of 
art. At the clinic where a very large choice of play material is 
available, they will in a single morning represent a sequence 
of ideas in a dozen different ways; they will say it with the 
water squirt, with toy boats, with plasticine, and draw and 
act it in a play. The child is a master of sublimity and bathos. 

Imagination in Early Childhood, by Dr. Ruth Griffiths, is 
another book based on the study of a number of cases. This 
time the number is smaller, but the children treated were not 
maladjusted children attending a clinic, but were picked out 
as representative of different stages of ability, and all of the 
same age—between five and five and a half. Thirty of the 
children tested lived in London and attended an L.C.C,. 
school, while twenty—ten boys and ten girls—lived in Brisbane 
and were at school there. The test conditions were most 
ingeniously devised, and there seems little doubt that 
Dr. Griffiths did succeed in getting both the London and 
the Australian children completely at their ease. She feels 
that the study of fifty five-year-olds is insufficient, but tenta- 
tively has reached a somewhat new view of the day-dreaming, 
story-telling, phantasy-weaving activities of this period of 
childhood. She does not believe that it is either ** waste of 
time,” as was thought by educators of the last generation, 
or that it is a flight from reality (either morbid or providing 
a necessary rest), as many Freudians believe. She thinks, 
on the contrary, that ~ Imagination is the child’s method 
not so much of avoiding problems presented by environment, 
but of overcoming those difficulties in a piecemeal and indirect 
fashion, returning again and again in imagination to the 
problem.” 

She gives several excellent instances. For example, one 
little boy told her * make-up” stories on successive days. 
The subject was fruit (apples of the Hesperides, Fruit of the 
Tree . . . the symbol is a favourite one). The fruit was at 
first said to be stolen; then on another day the child added 
that the thief was caught. The next improvement was that 
the fruit was bought; then it was grown “ from a seed.” 
She suggested that the problem “how to get things” was 
experimented with.and the disadvantages of the most primitive 
method recognized in the harmless story medium, till the best 
solution was spontaneously reached. 

Finally Mrs. Isaacs’ pamphlet is useful because it provides 
an excellent summary of current knowledge and the tentative 
conclusions that have been reached on the development of 
young children, and an excellent bibliography. 

These students of children concur in many of their findings. 
They have each studied large numbers of cases. Some of 
the children have been selected for study because they were 
satisfactory, some because they were unsatisfactory. Some 
have been the children of bargees, some of professors, some 
have been brought up in the country and some in large 
towns. The points on which the findings agree are therefore 
worth attention. Among them are these: that children 
will develop best when given freedom, respect and affection ; 
that they need plenty of things to use and handle, plenty to 
choose from, but also in their homes a quiet, unhurried 
routine and a sense of being protected. Lack of these things 
ean bring a normal child not only to a state of acute neurosis— 
make him or her completely unmanageable—but also to a 
condition which is indistinguishable from feeble-mindedness. 
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Mussolini’s Italy 


The Economic and Financial Position of Italy. (The Royal 
Institute of International Affairs. 2s.) 

Tins is a meritorious, but not flawless, analysis of the economic 
and financial state of Italy. Its chief fault is the result of two 
difficulties : the lack of free discussion in Italy itself, which 
makes it almost impossible even for a native to gauge the true 
effect: of governmental measures, and a certain timidity in 
judgement which is perhaps the product of the neutral position 
taken by the Institute. 

The study is divided into three parts. Part I surveys the 
general structure of the Corporative State ; Part 11 describes 
the process of rationalization ; Part III analyses the position 
at the beginning of 1935. In Part I the memorandum em- 
phasizes the rapid though falling increase of the population, 
and estimates and accounts for the low standard of living. 
It is a pity that the study nowhere remarks upon the body of 
measures which the Fascist Government applies to secure an 
increase in the birth-rate, especially since the writer observes 
that “the outlet solution is at present negligible.” Does 
pressure of the. population in part explain the Abyssinian 
adventure ? After demonstrating the natural dependence of 
Italy on overseas trade for raw materials, the mechanism of 
the Corporative State is described. This mechanism is mainly 
on paper and in the mouths of the oligarchy. When we come 
to the way in which decisions are actually made the memo- 
randum says: ‘ In Italy the State—meaning Signor Mussolini 
and the Fascist Party—constitutes this deciding voice.” This 
is not realistic enough. Mussolini has to be informed by some- 
one. Who informs him? The Party consists of many very 
conflicting interests. Who, in fact, has the preponderant 
influence ? Here, indeed, is one of the most serious weak- 
nesses of this study: it competently describes the law and 
the regulations, but it fails to tell us what we vitally want 
to know : How in detail does it work ? What is the cost of the 
efforts ? Where is the stress and strain ? What is the practical 
upshot of the intentions ? This criticism holds good of the 
operation of the State-controlled Trade Unions, the Labour 
Courts, the Workers’ Code. In my opinion a very serious 
fallacy lurks in this statement: ‘“* The régime has lasted for 
nearly fifteen years, and could not have done so if it had not 
had a fair measure of popular support, or if there had been 
leaders and a backing for some more suitable form of 
Government.” Any tyro in the study of logic could tear this 
form of reasoning to tatters. 

Part II of the memorandum rightly begins with the de- 
claration that private enterprise is the essential principle of 
Fascist economy. For the process of rationalization is not a 
general State plan in the interests of social justice, but simply 
the cure and prevention of the cruder maladies of capitalism, 
such as the sanitary reforms of the Italian banking system, 
and the socialization of the losses of private industry and 
finance in the deflationary crisis of 1927-1929, and the world 
depression since 1931. The millions that this has cost the 
impoverished peasantry, the workers and the small business- 
men, and the almost complete control over savings and invest- 
ment which this has involved in the name of the State but 
actually through the decisions of a few men who are not 
entirely immune from ‘“ interest-begotten prejudice,”. may 
be approximately determined from the size of the budget and 
the nature of the deficits. The memorandum gives some 
account of the land improvement policy and the regulation 
of prices by marketing and subsidy arrangements. There is 
also a rather laconic reference to the government licensing of 
new plant and extensions of existing plant. This is an im- 
portant power for a government to wield, and the investi- 
gation of procedure, balance of power, and effects, might 
usefully have proceeded further. 

We come then to Part III, which unravels the intricate 
web of the Lira, Foreign Trade, Standard of Living, Unem- 
ployment, Public Works, Budget and Debt. The by no means 
fortunate story is by now well known, and deserves to be 
better known. The lira was stabilized at 92 to the £ in 1927: 
for international prestige sake it was pitched too high. Severe 
deflation followed ; wages and salaries were slashed ; prices 
fell more slowly ; a stiff tariff policy helping to keep them up, 
the bank rate went down. In the course of time, the real 
wages of those in work showed an improvement. Then 


foreign trade fell very seriously, and unemployment rose 
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disastrously. Practically all imports and exports have had 
to. come under. strict government control: Free foreign 
exchange has been long abandoned, and the 40 per cent, gold 
coverage was abandoned a short time ago. The budget deficits 
since 1929 have in large part been the direct result, besides a 
large military expenditure, of a public works policy designed 
to cope with unemployment and to secure self-sufficieney in 
the production of wheat. -The deficits increased the weakness 
of the lira ; wheat duties compelled Italians to pay two ang 
a half times the world price for their bread and pasta (no mean 
tax on the working classes to whom this is the staple of diet) ; 
and sugar subsidies bolster the Italian price to four times:the 
English. And so on. 

The upshot is that the slight rise in real wages per hour 
masks extensive misery: for over 20 per cent. of all the 
workers have no employment whatever, a good many do not 
work a full week, some work a day or two only—and the 
official figures do not tell all!» This is not a pretty picture. It 
would be even less pretty if the memorandum had made some 
reference to the undemocratic incidence of taxation. A pro- 
founder study than the Institute was able in fact to make 
would show the parlous condition indeed of: the Italian 
economy under Fascism. HERMAN Finer. 


Socialism Without Tears 


Practical Socialism for Britain. 

5s.) 
Tuis must be about the best account in existence of the 
programme that the Labour Party would probably try to 
carry out if returned to power. Dr. Dalton writes as an 
economist of high standing, as a former Under-Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, but above all, on this occasion, as a member 
of the National Executive of the Labour Party. He appears 
to have conceived his present book not so much to elaborate 
his personal standpoint as to express the greatest common 
measure of agreement between party-members. One has 
an idea that he has always kept himself far closer in sympathy 
than most Labour intellectuals to the spirit of the Labour 
rank-and-file and of the real Labour leaders. Practical 
Socialism for Britain is well-arranged, briskly written and full 
of stuffing, but it is in its representative quality that its special 
value lies. 

On the whole I think that Dr. Dalton’s Practical Socialism 
(expounded presumably without prejudice to alternate more 
revolutionary objectives) will reassure his more nervous 
enemies and damp the spirits of his more ardent friends. 
True there is to be plenty of Nationalization or ** Socialization,” 
to use the latest word. Electricity, transport, coal, the 
banking system, and, more slowly and discreetly, agriculture 
will be taken over early. At the same time, if I understand 
Dr. Dalton rightly, the activities of industrialists and financiers 
even in the non-Socialized sector will be ‘* co-ordinated” 
by a multiplicity of Planning Boards. In his schemes, then, 
to increase the national income by organizing production 
more efficiently, Dr. Dalton is as advanced as any extremist 
could wish. But after all for every one Socialist who bases 
his Socialism on the economic view that Socialism will produce 
wealth more efficiently, there are a hundred whose guiding 
star is the faith that Socialism will distribute wealth more 
justly. And—this is the point—Dr. Dalton gives no 
serious indication of how, if at all, wealth will be radically 
redistributed in his Socialist State. With unaffected 
relief the capitalist will find that compensation is to be paid 
in full for any property rights acquired by the State in the 
course of Socialization. He may even, if he be up to date 
and enlightened, be tempted to become a Socialist himsel!. 
So small, so innocuous, so little cataclysmic is the whole 
thing made to appear. 

No doubt passages of Dr. Dalton could be quoted against 
this interpretation. Sometimes he is quite intimidating. 
‘*Why,” he cries, “is social equality desired by Socialists ? 
Because Socialism means comradeship, and comradeship 
means social equality. Because great inequality is both 
unjust and ugly. Because it gives cake to a few, while many 
lack bread. Because it breeds servility, wastes talent, and 
restricts the sources of initiative and leadership,’ and there 
is a little rather vague talk about increased social services, 
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. levelling up of educational opportunities and increased Death 


Duties to meet the bill. 
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Nevertheless, there can be no mistake concerning his 
respective emphasis on Efficiency and Justice. In a book 
of 387 pages only 28 are devoted to Equality. The argument 
of those 28 is loose and general indeed compared with the 
pusinesslike handling of the problems involved in planning. 
Once and once only do we seem on the verge of a close analysis 
of how the rich are to be despoiled in the interests of the poor. 
“We shall, I hope,” says Dr. Dalton, “later reach a stage 
when the State will only permit inheritance in the form of an 
annuity, terminable at the end of one life, or at most two lives, 
or at the end of a fixed term of years.” But the danger to 
our peace of mind is soon over, Dr. Malton does “ not 
propose in terms of immediate practical politics, so absolute a 
limitation as this.” 

The policy of Dr. Dalton and apparently of the Labour 
Party is very tender towards the susceptibilities of capitalists. 
It is devised, one imagines, to avoid frightening off those 
large sections of the lower-middle and artisan classes which 
possess savings of their own. But are the framers of the policy 
wise in their generation? 'The Labour Party was built up 
round a Socialist faith. Can the party survive if the suspicion 
becomes rooted that the faith is a sham ? 

These are problems of strategy that outsiders must leave to 
Socialists. When we reach Dr. Dalton’s chapters on 
Foreign Affairs our comment is different. Here we mect an 
international idealism in which many of us can share (as we 
can share incidentally in many of Dr. Dalton’s criticisms 
of the National Government’s foreign policy). But we are 
left with a feeling that from every point of view, their own 
included, it is just as well that the Labour Party is not in 
office. It is a great thing that the ideal should continue to be 
preached, but at the moment steps are necessary which might 
seem to lead away from it. And it is desirable for all parties 
that the preachers should not be tainted by the harsh expedi- 
ents into which responsibility just now might force them. 


FRANK PAKENHAM. 


Religion and State Idols 


Religion and the Modern State. 
(Sheed and Ward. 6s.) 


By Christopher Dawson. 


“ A FREE Church is a free State ’’-—-how remote this nineteenth- 
century slogan seems from the actualities of the twentieth ! It 
presupposed carefully delimited spheres within which Church 
and State might operate, each unimpeded by the other. But 
now with the coming of dictatorships the freedom of the 
Church is denied and her very existence threatened. Chris- 
tianity, if not fighting for its life, is at least challenged as 
never before, and it is opposed not by agnosticism and secu- 
larism, but by strange faiths for which agnosticism and 
secularism have made room. The new State, whether inspired 
by the ideals of Communism or by Fascist mysticism of blood 
and race, seeks social uniformity and economic efficiency at 
all costs, and must eliminate the Christian as a misfit. 

The whole situation is subjected to a penetrating analysis 
by Mr. Dawson in his new book. Communism, Fascism and 
traditional Capitalism are contending for the mastery of the 
Modern State. With each Christianity has something in 
common and with each Christianity has a particular quarrel. 
The Christian shares the Communist passion for social justice, 
but must repudiate the Marxist doctrine of class-war. The 
Christian can approve the Fascist desire for national unity, 
but must condemn Fascist violence and terrorism. The 
Christian need not quarrel with private property per se, or 
even with the profit-motive, but he must abhor capitalist 
acquisitiveness, with its overvaluation of material wealth 
and its tendency to ruthless exploitation. Each of these 
political forces would enlist the aid of Christianity against the 
other two, and each resents the criticism which Christianity 
directs against itself. In so far as all three rest on secular 
philosophies and all three aim at establishing a totalitarian 
State, the Christian Church is at odds with all three and can 
make no terms with them. 

The quarrel between Church and State is deepest where 
Marxist Communism is in control. Mr. Dawson emphasizes 
the clement of apocalyptic in the thought of Marx and brings 
out the parallel and the contrast between the Communist 
and the Christian interpretations of history. Jewish-Christian 
eschatology secularized is the inspiration of Marxist revolu- 


tionary violence. It is precisely the complete secularization 
of her hope which the Church must resist, for once we surrender 
the sense of something beyond, all that is best in human life 
must wither away. 

Mr. Dawson is inclined to minimize the Church's quarrel 
with Fascism.’ He rightly rejects the Liberal-Socialist view 
of Fascism as a mere defence-reaction of big business. As a 
Catholic, Mr. Dawson sees no objection to the organization 
of the corporative State. The curtailments of political and 
economic liberty under Fascism do not seem to him serious, 
though he is stirred by the attack on true spiritual liberty 
involved in Fascist violence and in militant nationalism or 
racialism. 

Mr. Dawson seems to me a little too indulgent to Fascism, 
and not sufficiently alive to the importance of defending the 
democratic front. He associates democratic self-government 
with economic laissez-faire too easily and dissociates both 
economic and political freedom from spiritual liberty too 
readily. ‘* Capitalism and Parliamentarism are not inde- 
pendent phenomena, but are parallel expressions of the same 
liberal ideas as applied to economies and politics.” There 
is truth in this, but it may mislead. Politieal democracy 
generates a demand for economic democracy which is opposed 
to laissez-faire capitalism. And the development of parlia- 
mentary democracy in this country is connected with Chris- 
tianity more closely than Mr. Dawson realizes. He does not 
adequately recognize the dependence of democracy on the 
Protestant doctrine of the priesthood of all believers. He 
does not do justice to those essentials of democracy which 
have been handled so well by the Master of Balliol. 

In the coming spiritual struggle, the struggle between the 
God-religion and the social-religions as Professor Julian 
Huxley sees it, or between Christianity and Communism as 
Lenin saw it, or between the Church and the totalitarian State 
as it exists in Germany today, Catholic and Evangelical must 
stand together. In spite of certain limitations, Mr. Dawson’s 
book should further understanding and promote co-operation 
among all who believe in God and refuse to make an idol of 
the Modern State. H. G. Woop. 


Fata Vocant 

Religion in Virgil. By Cyril Bailey. (Oxford University Press. 15s.) 
VirciL is such a very extraordinary poet that both scholars 
and ordinary men can put up with almost any amount of 
commentary on him. Dr. Bailey in his new book gives a most 
detailed examination of the religious ideas not necessarily 
held by Virgil but found in his works, an at first sight hetero- 
geneous mass of cults, deities, poetic myth and popular 
belief. He analyses with admirable precision the amalgam 
of elements and finally draws, with due caution and qualifica- 
tion, certain conclusions as to the beliefs and sympathies of 
Virgil’s age and of Virgil himself. Virgil was a religious man, 
a philosopher, an antiquarian, a propagandist, and a poetic 
decorator ; great care is needed to decide which Virgil is at 
any one moment dominant. 

There has always been a tendency to dismiss a great deal 
of the Aeneid as mere epic machinery. Dr. Bailey’s book will 
prove that this heading covers much less than is usually sup- 
posed. Greek anthropomorphism did not come naturally 
to Virgil, but he adapted it to his own purposes. He had, 
in Dr. Bailey’s phrase, a * genius for conflation.” But his 
fuller sympathy lay with the old Italian animism on the 
one hand and the new State-cult on the other. ** The old religion 
of the Italian farmers was transformed in two ways, by the 
establishment of the State-cult of Rome, and by the intro- 
duction . . . of Greek anthropomorphic ideas and methods 
of worship. The two influences worked together...” 
It was because they worked together that Virgil was able to 
acquire a vicarious enthusiasm for his Graeco-Roman 
pantheon. 

Virgil treated these gods-in very various ways, and Dr. 
Bailey’s three chapters on this subject make fascinating” 
reading. Thus “Ceres” is sometimes Ceres, sometimes 
Demeter, and sometimes merely a synonym for corn or 
even for bread. Mars is most often used “as a faded per- 
sonification of war or even as its synonym.” Mercurius is 
completely graecized. Apo!lo, on the other hand, is essentially 
Greek “ but Virgil lays his emphasis on the points of con- 
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nexion with Rome, in the Sibylline oracles, in the patronage 
of the Augustan poets, and in his direct relation with Augustus 
himself.’ In other cases Virgil ‘‘ assimilates with discrimina- 
tion,” e.g., in presenting the syncretized Pallas-Minerva 
he “shows his faithfulness to history in that, though he 
uses Minerva.as the equivalent of Pallas ... in almost all 
her functions, it is Minerva alone who appears as the patron 
of women’s crafts and never Pallas ; he is faithful to Minerva’s 
true Italian character.” Virgil’s omissions are also significant. 
Popular Asiatic gods like Isis and Serapis do not appear. 
The Magna Mater appears but reorientated as a patron of 
Troy. 

Outside the crowd of gods stand the three great agents, 
Venus, Juno, and Juppiter. Dr. Bailey's account of these 
may not be universally accepted. Venus and Juno are for 
him not persons even in a minimal sense (no one who had 
read Homer ever thought much of their personality), they are 
merely “ the good and evil signs of the divine will expressed 
in their (i.e, Aeneas’ and his comrades’) pops.’ The 
divine will is the will of Juppiter, which is identical with 
“Fate.” For Virgil had been very much influenced by the 
Stoic doctrine of ,rpsvoa or “ providence.” 

The Stoic factor is also stressed by Dr. Bailey in his dis- 
eussion of the dead and the underworld. Here Virgil, the 
master eclectic, has discriminatingly assimilated the unin- 
dividualized Manes of early Italy, the tenuous simulacra of 
Homer, Greek folk-lore, Orphism, Plato's rehabilitation of 
Orphic myths, and, last but most important, the Stoic anima 
mundi. But, in spite of this eclecticism, Dr. Bailey says 
of Aeneid, Book VI, that “ here, almost alone, we feel justified 
in claiming that we have some glimpse of Virgil’s own beliefs.” 

Dr. Bailey is remarkably business-like; ¢.g., in discussing 
Virgil's use of the very significant word ** numen ” he quotes 
in the footnotes 58 passages in which the word occurs. This 
practice will save the conscientious reader a vast deal of 
page-turning. All Virgilians should be interested in this 
book, and it may also be recommended both to the superior 
people who look down on Virgil as a mere verbal artist and 
to the unfortunate people who were anaesthetized at school 


by excess of “ pius Aeneas. Louis MAcNEICcE. 


The Man of Mode 


Rochester : Portrait of a Restoration Poet. By Professor V. 

De Sola Pinto. (The Bodley Head. 8s. 6d.) 
Proressor PINTO’s avowed purpose, in this the first English 
life of Rochester, is an admirable one : ‘* We must let Rochester 
speak for himself in his poetry. There we shall find living 
with an intensity, which makes all the gossip of his life seem 
shadowy ‘and almost irrelevant, his great and enduring 
qualities of passionate sincerity, intellectual energy, imagi- 
nation, irony and humour”; and the value of Professor 
Pinto’s book is as an anthology of Rochester's best poems, 
which he usually, and wisely, prints in full. He has had the 
good fortune denied to previous writers of access to the Wel- 
beck manuscripts of poems in Rochester's autograph, and a 
few charming poems, and an amusing scene from a play in 
prose, are here printed for the first time. * This unfortunately> 
makes his monograph indispensable to all admirers of 
Rochester's genius. 

Unfortunately, because these new additions to the 
Rochester canon have a quite unworthy setting. Professor 
Pinto’s criticism is naive; I can see no value in recording 
faint resemblances between a poem by Rochester which: 
Shelley could certainly not have read and the Epipsychidion ; 
and after he has compared Rochester with almost every later 
poet except Wordsworth, Rochester's individual talent is as 
concealed as an old boat’in barnacles. Nor can one take 
criticism of this order seriously: ‘* The first stanza of this 
song is almost perfect : the second is not quite so good.” I 
should add that the text of the poems is marred by frequent 
misprints, that Professor Pinto perpetrates the old old error 
of attributing to Rochester A Trial of the Poets for the Bays, 
on which the legend of Rochester's quarrel with Otway is 
chiefly founded, and that he ignores almost entirely the 
pornographic poetry which any serious critic or. biographer 
should take into account. 

Turn then to the life, for after all Professor Pinto has not 
allowed Rochester's poetry to speak for itself. He seems to 
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have. been satisfied to end his research with the Welbeck 
MSS. and the discovery of Charles Blount’s letters to Rochester 
There are very few facts known of the poet’s life and it seems 
a pity that they should not all be recorded by his first English 
biographer. It would be too long a business to note all his 
omissions, some perhaps, like Rochester's stay in Paris as a 
child, not very serious, others, his relationship with Colledge 
the Protestant Joiner, the story of his wife’s conversion to 
Catholicism, and his quarrel with Arran, of the first importance 
in any study of his character. In place of the plain record we 
have Professor Pinto’s own romantic conjectures. 

The book is obviously intended to be “ popular,” but 1 
think the author overestimates the simplicity of his public; 
Kleven pages are occupied by a conjectural account of 
Rochester's grand tour with his tutor. His tutor appears 
on one page as “a grave Scottish doctor” (‘no one could 
have been better calculated to wean the young man from the 
debauched habits that he had contracted at Oxford and 
develop his mind in healthier directions”); but four 
pages later Sir Andrew Balfour has become “the genial 
Scottish doctor ” who is introducing his pupil to the Florentine 
wines. The development is rapid, for in another two pages 
we learn it was perhaps in Sir Andrew’s company that 
Rochester acquired his talent for drinking, and we are not 
surprised to read a few pages further on, ‘ we can suppose 
his pupil entertained himself with the company of the dark- 
eyed beauties for whom Naples was renowned.” 

The whole narrative is falsified by this flippant attitude 
towards the facts. Professor Pinto deals at length with 
Rochester's conversion, he dully summarizes what Burnet 
so excitingly wrote, but we lose the whole importance of the 
conversion unless we have been able to take seriously, even 
grimly, the vices which had preceded it. Professor Pinto, 
when he has not evaded them altogether, gambols round his 
dark-eyed beauties like a skittish folk-dancer round a maypole, 
and yet it doesn’t need a very puritan eye to see in Rochester's 
pursuit of lust, in his intimacy with the ‘‘ sweating houses ” 
in Leather Lane, his brothel buffoonery, a mind desperately 
at variance with itself. That was the drama of the conversion ; 
and in the cut and thrust of Burnet’s dialogue, if you don’t 
get the impression which Professor Pinto gives of a theological 
student who has sown his wild oats, you do get the portrait 
of an unhappy man, a man whose deepest instincts were 
religious but whose reason has brought hin to the edge of the 
pit. Professor Pinto, of course, may be allowed to say, “I 
do not believe in the pit ; I prefer to believe in my dark-eyed 
beauties.” But I doubt if any biographer without some 
sense of the ugliness of vice and the peril of damnation will 
do Rochester justice as either man or poet. 


GRAHAM GREENE. 


The Portrait of an Artist 


Beecham and Pharaoh. By Ethel Smyth, D.B.E., D.Mus 
(Chapman and Hall. 6s.) 


Tue ample excuse for the misleading title of this book is 
that it has enabled the publisher to clothe it in a witty 
dust-cover, whereon are displayed the portraits of the dis- 
tinguished conductor and Sessuri I, both with the same 
twinkle in the eyes and (allowing for the conventions of 
Egyptian sculpture) the same beard. Only the garments are 
different and the Pharaoh's ears stick out more. What 
Dame Ethel Smyth gives us inside is a character-study of 
Sir Thomas Beecham with the sub-title of ‘* Fantasia in 
B sharp,” -and a fragment of autobiography. covering the 
period of a visit to Ireland and Egypt just before the War, 
during which she composed The Bo’sun’s Mate. 

As a portrait-painter in words Dame Ethel is one of the 
most talented artists of the day. She has the courage to say 
outright exactly ‘what is in her mind, and, although when 
the subject is herself she produces at times a sense of embar- 
rassment in the reader, the result is always a lively picture, 
neither flattering in praise nor distorted into caricature by 
the writer's humour. In Sir Thomas Beecham Dame Ethel 
has an ideal subject for her pen. As a musician she can 
understand his work, as a woman she has extracted from 
him confidences that might have been denied to a 
male interviewer, and as a bold writer she has grasped firmly 
a nettle that might have stung more timid hands. For 
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there is a side of Sir Thomas Beecham’s character that is 
summed up in Dame Ethel’s word “‘ undependableness.” This 
does not imply conscious dishonesty, intellectual or moral. 
But he is endowed with a temperament so volatile and. a 
tongue so ready, that what excites him one day may bore him 
another, and that he is apt to forget in the wit of the moment 
the boutade of last week. Such habits in a public figure are 
apt to puzzle the Englishman, and what puzzles him he 
distrusts. 

It is to be hoped that this portrait of a great artist will 
dispel some of the misunderstandings that have arisen from 
the superficial aspects of his conduct, There is, after all, a 
plazing faith in the man, which has made possible a career 
that would be incredible in any work of fiction. He is in 
the best sense of the word an amateur. Even on the technical 
side he never went through the mill in quite the same way 
as the average conductor. That has not affected the quality 
of his orchestral performances, and, as Dame Ethel rightly 
points out, they have enormously grown in depth, in spacious- 
ness and in uniformity of quality since the interruption of 
his musical career by financial difficulties after the War, 
though he is still unable always to conceal his boredom with 
works he has never liked or of which he has grown tired. 
His lack of training, in the ordinary sense, has been a handicap 
in opera, and Dame Ethel frankly states that he found it 
difficult ‘* to allow for the limitations of the human voice, 
to give the singers time to enunciate and drive home their 
words.” In spite of what is said later of his increased 
sympathy with the singers, that difficulty remains the one 
serious flaw in Sir Thomas Beecham’s art. 

In the second part of her book Dame Ethel tells in her 
lively fashion of her escape from the entanglements of the 
Suffragette Movement in order to return to creative work. 
Her visit to Galway and the Aran Islands was dictated by 
a desire to make an opera of Synge’s Riders to the Sea. But 
that was abandoned in favour of Jacobs’s story. We have 
to thank this Irish project for three lovely chapters, sensitive, 
vivid and terse. Egypt provided the refuge and the quiet 
needed for composition, but it also provided some subjects 
for Dame Ethel’s literary pen—young Ronald Storrs, the 
anonymous Director-General, who sympathized with Ulster 
but not with Women’s Suffrage and so was ragged to fury, 
and, not least, Mohammed, the hermaphrodite. The tale of 
this last, who is not the “ pretty little hermaphrodite ” of 
the Elizabethan comedy but a swarthy and violently athletic 
Bisharin, is not for the squeamish, and no one will be surprised 
that a writer who could tackle this thorny subject with so 
imperturbable an air should have shown no hesitation in 
grasping Urtica Beechami. DyYNELEY Hussey. 


New Poetry 


Poems. By William Empson. (Chatto and Windus. 6s.) 

The Fox’s Covert. By Blanaid Salkeld. (Dent. 2s. 6d.) 
Poems. By Stella Benson. (Macmillan. 4s. 6d.) 

Ir is easier to discuss poetry in simile. Mr. Robert Graves, 
for instance, has likened poetry to a box of children’s picture- 
blecks. Each block, say, is a word (or phrase). Arrange 
the blocks rightly, and not only will there be a proper picture 
on top, but there will be another proper picture underneath : 
roll the rows over carefully, in turn, and yet a third picture 
is formed. That is to say, each word of a poem has not only 
its explicit meaning, it has a host of under-meanings, 
associations. It is not only the top, the logical picture which 
must make sense; the under, the illogical relations of the 
units must make their own dream-sense too. With wooden 
cubes, each has only six faces, and a little labour and appli- 
cation can set them right. But there are no limits to the 
number of dimensions of some words. Therefore ordinary 
conscious labour, over a limited period, is not enough for their 
arrangement. It can only be done by one multiple, flashing 
act of the unconscious. 

Now, accepting the truth behind this, let us shift the 
simile. Let us still think of the word as a unit of many 
dimensions, each facet of it gravely different. But let us not 
imagine the under-faces of these units as fitting close, like the 
under-faces of cubes; there is a deadness in the notion. 
There are gaps between. What, then, is the activity of a 
poem in the mind? It is the leaping of a spark of high 
voltage across these gaps. If the gap is too wide, it will not 


leap. If the facets, by long use, have oxidized, it will not 
leap. If the voltage is too low, the spark will not leap. On 
the other hand, if the gap is too narrow, the current will cross 
it invisibly—short-circuited, giving no appreciable spark. 
It is with a view, therefore, to the exact functioning of the 
spark that the poetic mind must adjust the gaps in the 
association of its ideas. Now let us leave that simile, and 
turn to the books under review. 

The mind of Mr. Empson is interesting, vigorous, and vor- 
acious as a lobster. The whole ocean of his reading, from 
Mandeville to Edington, is filtered through his whiskers : 
the most heterogeneous minute particles of knowledge are 
caught, and cohere in his poetic images (if I express this 
frivolously, it is not meant in disrespect). The physical 
limits of the thinness of a bubble-film: Dr. Johnson on 
bicycles: the potential function: the ecology of certain 
beetles: what King Amanullah said at the naval review. 
Thus the reader’s first impression is liable to be of a confused, 
very mystical, and almost mediaeval mind. But these particles 
are not scattered about loosely; with a skilful compressive 
technique they are packed extremely tight; and on later 
readings the confusion clears: the orderly relation of his 
images grows discernible. Yet one is left, even then, with a 
certain doubt. Has the process by which we arrived at this 
state of clarity been a proper poetic one? Have sparks 
jumped the gaps? We have studied the author's factual 
notes : we have remembered what the psycho-analysts taught 
us at school, that puns are to be taken seriously as a means 
of association : one has construed a bit. But is not all that 
merely to lay conductors across the gaps? To construct 
a very pretty and intricate piece of electrical wiring, perhaps ; 
but sparkless ? 

In any case, Mr. Empson’s writing is extremely interesting ; 
and I am diffident of asserting my doubt emphatically, for 
in the last resort the answer must always be personal. But 
if it is true, it cannot be attributed to any oxidizing of the 
points—they are new and bright enough. It is more likely 
to be due to the gaps being both too wide and too numerous 
for the voltage available. It would need an enormous 
potential to leap some of them. To leap them all would 
tax the charge of Semele’s spouse himself. 

The poetic outlook of Miss Salkeld differs so widely from 
that of Mr. Empson that one cannot compare them at all, 
or even read them easily on the same day. She has an un- 
usually fine, passionate, and meditative mind, which shows 
skill, but neither curiosity nor cleverness. The technical 
problems of association, which in Mr. Empson’s work_ are 
only too explicit, are not the kind of thing which concerns 
her at all. Words to her are not something living, not the 
people of her poem: they are rather a necessary veil over her 
meaning, to be made as transparent as possible. Therefore 
it is not enough to say that her diction is ordinary—since 











Do you join the vast army of people who completely change 
the tenor of their existence once a year? Who exhume their 
torsos from musty offices and expose them on torrid beaches? 
Who coerce their pampered feet into twenty-mile walks and 
urge their flaccid limbs to twenty-minute swims? 

If so, you may find that such a change of habit throws the 
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for her purpose, for unobtrusiveness, it has to be ordinary, 
to offer no distraction from the direct apprehension of mystery. 
Yet this ordinariness is bound to recdil upon her. Lovely 
and passionate meditation is not enough—the poet must 
allow himself to trust something to the latent energy of 
Janguage. For dead and blunted words make vague poems 
—and mystery is never vague. 

This memorial selection of the poems of Miss Stella Benson 
cannot add to her reputation. They show a charming, but 
an_incurably light mind. When she attempts to grasp at 
the biggities—Life, Death, and whatnot—they shoot past 
her with a thud, like a high catch past a butter-fingers in the 
deep field. With little things she is more successful. Great 
poets, on light subjects, generally flounder clumsily. It is 
ominous that Miss Benson came nearest, in all this volume, 
to writing true poetry, when she was describing the world 


as seen by puppies. RicuarD HvuGueEs. 


A Book to Keep 


Devon Holiday. By Henry Williamson. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 


Tuts is an exceedingly difficult book to review, since one does 
not know from what angle to approach it. It is not an auto- 
biography, for much of it, such as the battle of the sea-lions 
and the walrus against the killer whale at the Regatta, is 
admittedly fiction. It is not fiction, for much of it is obviously 
autobiographical, and introduces living persons. Though 
the characters cover ground, it is not a travel book. Nor, 
though it contains scores of nature pictures, is it a nature book. 
It hops from place to place, from theme to theme: and Mr. 
Williamson is as much.to blame as the reviewer if a review 
does likewise. 

A reported remark of Mr. Priestley suggests one line of 
approach. ‘ Isn’t it queer,” he is made to say, “* but there’s 
a clique in London, quite a small one but definitely it exists, of 
people who think you are a first-class writer. I can’t under- 
stand it.” Does this book help ? Putting out of our heads 
(if possible) Tarka and Maddison, and the somewhat fevered 
flight of The Gold Falcon, can we find here any evidence in 
support of the clique’s belief ? 

“On the glassy water wavered the tremulous and infirm phantom 


of the white ship.” 
“A bluebottle buzzed fatly in old stale beery air.” 


The eye and hand are good enough, anyway. There is evidence 
for them on every page. And what about this ? 

** While we were sitting beside the fall, staring at the white rough 
pillar of water ever changing and yet always remaining the same, 
we saw to our astonishment what had probably been the cause of 
interest to the heron—a sea-trout about fifteen inches long leapt out 
of the pool and tried to swim up the waterfall. I saw clearly the 
length of lilac silver, with the clove-shaped spots along the thickness 
of the back, before the fish, quivering with sea-power, pierced the 
water and remained there, dim and blurred in shape, slowly 
ascending the fall. It vibrated within the glassy pillar for perhaps 
six seconds, before being washed back and turning over as though 
exhausted in the plunge of white below.” 


That is first class, all right. But the drawback of this 
approach is that it leads to a review of Mr. Williamson instead 
of his book. 


Another approach is offered to a brother Devonian, by way 
of the country, and other shared knowledge. When Mr. 
Williamson breaks into a dialect aside, ‘* Us ealls’n bittle 
yurrabouts,” and goes on to introduce us to a peripatetic 
novelist-journalist-reviewer, gruff but friendly, called (mag- 
nificent initials) M. Ff. H. Zeale, one is tempted to cry out * Us 
knaws ’e, all right,’ and review the book from the Devonian 
angle: which would be manifestly unfair to the general reader. 
All the same, only a Devonian could testify to the 
accuracy, in spirit and Ietter, of the dialect stories and sayings 
here related. 


The only thing, then, is to go at the book as it is. It is 
alive, and full of meat. Whether or no Mr. Williamson is a 
first-rate writer, he has first-rate gifts, and knows how to 
use them. The story of Mr. Ovey and the stoats, the story of 
the otter, the ducks, and the conger eel, the story (not for 
humanitarians) of the tarred rat, the story of the baby that 
was born dead, and the terrifie story which links up the dis- 


— 
appearance of the Cranmere visitors’ book with the poigonj 
by the Master of an entire pack of hounds, are all of the kind 
to turn a colleague pale with envy. Mr. Williamson hag the 
great gift, the writers’ ‘‘ It ’—personality.”. He expresses jt 
best when he bothers about it least : but the important thing 
is that he sees and feels and thinks and writes for himself 
Here is a man one wants to meet and listen to and argue With : 
and one could meet him without misgiving, for one knows that 
the moment one ceased to interest him he would be off, with a 
graphic excuse or none at all, to some less talkative member 
of the animal kingdom. Devon Holiday is an honest book, 
first-rate often, marred occasionally by fits of self-consciousnesg 
and a raised voice, friendly, effective, a book which no one 
but its author could have imagined, much less written : a book 
to keep. 

L. A. G. Srrone, 


Climbing Days 


Climbing Days. By Dorothy Pilley (Mrs. I. A. Richards). (Bel, 
16s.) 


** ONCE at the summit, I could see nothing clearly, I could not 
breathe, I could not speak,” said Marie Paradis who was taken 
to the top of Mont Blanc in 1809. According to Mrs. le Blond, 
**the second woman, and the first lady,”’ to climb the moun- 
tain was Henrietta D’Angeville, in 1838, but in these ascents, 
as in the expedition of the Empress Josephine (with 68 guides) 
as far as the Montanvert, the lady (or woman) was something 
of a passenger. Mrs, le Blond, on the other hand, who climbed 
in the ‘nineties, was emphatically the chief of her party, In 
those days women were at a disadvantage, even in the matter 
of costume, though Mrs. Richards is telescoping two distinct 
stories when she says that Mrs. le Blond, having traversed the 
Rothorn nearly down to Zinal, was compelled to return to the 
summit to fetch the skirt with which she hid her climbing 
breeches from the censure of hotel-keepers. More recently, 
the work of Miss Brevoort, Gertrude Bell and others, and the 
manless climbs of Alice Damesne, Miriam O’Brien and Miche- 
line Morin, have combined with changing fashion to kill the 
legend that difficult, independent, mountaineering is not for 
women. 


Mrs. Richards, however, does not depend on her achieve- 
ments in this direction for the interest of her book. Climbing 
Days is a fine, vivid record of first-class climbs, written by a 
first-class climber with a quick cye for essential detail and a 
knack of finding the exact descriptive phrase, whether she 
speaks of grassy knolls near the Pavilion de Mont Fréty, 
starred with gentians, or of icc-axes singing ‘“*‘ Home, Sweet 
Home ” and ‘* Rule, Britannia” in a thunderstorm, or of the 
rocks of the Devil’s Kitchen, ‘“ rather like slippery and brittle 
toffee.” There are none of the abrupt transitions from laconic 
impersonal records of routes and times to self-conscious 
passages of fine writing which disfigure so many mountaineering 
books: the feeling of the situation at every moment is given 
by metaphor or implication : “‘ my arms felt as weak as lamts’ 
tails,” or ‘‘ I would go out of my way to look, for the hundredth 
time, at a photograph of the Meije or of Mont Blanc on a postcr 
at Victoria,” or, after falling into a crevasse, “‘ I walked for 
the rest of the day as though on a soap film.” There are lively 
accounts of many famous climbs: the Rochefort ridge, the 
Zmutt Aréte, the north-east ridge of the Grivola, a spring 
ascent of the Pic du Midi d’Ossau, the first ascent of the north 
ridge of the Dent Blanche, and, among new climbs at home, 
the Holly Tree Wall, the Spiral Variant on Glyder Fach, and 
the Piton (or ‘“‘ Other Kingdom ”’) Climb. 


W. P. Haskett-Smith, J. L. Longland, Armand Charlet, 
Dorothy Thompson and other famous climbers flit in and out 
of these pages; Beatrice and Sidney Webb (carrying a book 
as big as a family Bible) appear advancing up the Col de 
Balme ‘*‘ by short determined rushes”; Eustace Thomas 
‘** drops in ” at Wasdale on one of the preliminary trials for his 
famous fell-walk ; Geoffrey Hastings appears at the Montan- 
vert carrying a sack filled with boulders ‘* to keep himself in 
training.” Deftly, Mrs. Richards pays her varied tributes to 
the charms of hut-life, to the delights of Maggi (why not a 
kind word for ‘‘ Knorr ”’ ?), to the skill and enthusiasm of her 
guide, Joseph Georges le Skieur, and to the magnificent 
stamina of Francois Bernard Salles, who, at the age of 72, led 
his party back to safety over the Col de Boucherou in an 
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April storm, and was climbing again next year, heroically 
drunk. 

Better than more deliberate, analytical attempts, the nar- 
rative reveals the fascination which overshadows the dangers 
and discomforts of mountaineering : the days “* wet all day 
and very wet” at Wasdale, the leeches on the way to Kan- 
chenjunga, and the Rocky Mountain porcupines that eat your 
poots while you sleep. There is the lamentable condition of 
some Italian club huts, and in 1924 there were the carabinieri 
whose main duty seemed to be to annoy the Alpine traveller 
(luckier than the reviewer, Mrs. Richards just avoided prison 
in that black year). There are trivial mishaps : I. A. R.’s new 
alarm watch tinkles down the slopes of the Wellenkuppe 
Gabelhorn ; huts are missing or filled with noisy tourists ; the 
party’s only loaf falls off the Meije ; but worse than these there 
are the moments, not wholly avoidable on any new and difficult 
climb, when only courage and instinctive skill can save the 
party from serious accident : Herbert Carr falling with a loose 
plock on Lliwedd and leading the remaining four hundred feet 
of rock with a broken leg; * Fortunatus ”’ twice sliding off a 
difficult hand-traverse, to be held by I. A. R. on a greasy, 
sloping grass ledge; C. F. Holland (an expert in falling) 
slipping, betrayed by a carpet-patched knee, from a crack on 
Central Chimney, Lliwedd, to land astride I. A. R.’s neck ; or, 
more astoundingly, falling 55 feet, head over heels, and 
“making a loud whizzing noise’? before being clutched by 
I. A. R., bridged across the crack, but unbelayed. 

Mrs. Richards has written an excellent book : the fact that 
she has omitted, for example, her climbs among the Diamond 
Mountains of Korea encourages us to hope that she intends 


to write another. 
Micuaent ROBERTs. 


Imperial Christian Art 


Byzantine Art. By D. Talbot Rice. (Clarendon Press. 12s. 6d.) 


An efficient text-book to Byzantine Art was needed and 
Mr. Talbot Rice has supplied it. In some 250 pages he runs 
through the whole history of the styles which the Byzantines 
developed not only in the major arts, but also in such things as 
metal work and glass. In addition there are chapters dealing with 
the historical and geographical backgrounds and with such 
themes as the relation of Byzantine to ancient art, or the in- 
fluence of Constantinople on other parts of the world. There 
are also bibliographies, maps and 48 plates, all arranged with 
efficiency, except for a few small mistakes of which we note 
the following : wrong references to plates on pp. 57 and 85; 
romain for roman on p. 229; and Fomis for Formis on p. 89. 
But to say that this is a good text-book is not to praise it 
unreservedly, for on every page we are conscious of the 
fact that it is a text-book and nothing more. It is admirable 
in its accumulation of facts in a limited space, and its iists of 
works of art are impressive, especially in the case of the 
minor arts, but of interpretation of material and of analysis 
of the true quality of Byzantine art there is very little. The 
purpose of the book is severely to convey information, not 
to increase enjoyment. In many cases the plates are too small 
to serve any purpose beyond identification, and in at least 
one (plate 6a) even that end is only just attained. 


Scholars seem to be greatly exercised ‘to discover at what 
moment Byzantine art attained its apogee, and whereas the 
sixth century used to be regarded as a peak, most people 
would now prefer the tenth, and some go so far as to put 
their faith in the thirteenth and fourteenth. But since 
Byzantium was a centre of culture for over 1,100 years the 
art produced there changed so fundamentally during its 
development that a comparison between the merits of a 
mosaic produced in the time of Justinian with one produced 
under the Palaeologi is as unprofitable as it is difficult. It 
would seem more useful to compare the aims and achievements 
of artists at various periods not to see which was better but 
to see what each was aiming at. 


Constantine the Great so frankly used Christianity for 
political purposes that it is hardly to be expected that a 
genuinely religious art should become general under his 
reign. In fact Constantinian art is merely late Roman art 
with an increase of the Oriental element already present at 
the time of Diocletian. By the time of Justinian the power of 


the Church had increased ; but the Emperor was himsclf the 
supreme head of the Church, and this perfect fusion of imperial 
and ecclesiastical power is reflected in an art which represents 
Emperor and saints alike in a style combining imperial 
richness with holy remoteness. ‘The-Iconoclastie struggle in 
the eight and ninth centuries was essentially a political affair, 
like the movements of the same kind in England in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. It represented the struggle of 
Imperialism against the monasteries which had grown 
dangerously wealthy. The final, almost complete triumph 
of the monasteries and the Iconodules paved the way for a 
new pcriod of religious art. All the mysticism and asceticism 
which distinguished the Eastern from the Western Church 
was given free play, and art became suddenly spiritualized, 
producing such masterpieces of supernatural energy as the 
mosaics in S$. Sophia, Salonica. During this period the only 
traces of the Hellenistic tradition are to be found in objects 
connected with the court. The pure spiritual style evolved 
at this time did not spread westwards, but at the end of the 
eleventh century it was modified slightly into an impressive 
but less ascetic style, represented by the dome mosaics at 
Daphni, which was much imitated in Sicily under the Normans. 

It is worth noticing that this renewal of influence on Italy 
occurs at about the beginning of the Comnenian dynasty, 
whose advent to power marked the triumph of a tendency in 
the East closely allied to feudalism. The sudden increase in 
likeness of social structure must have facilitated the trans- 
ference of style between the East and Italy, and from this date 
onwards, when the feudal clement continues to dominate at 
Constantinople, the cultural likeness between the two districts 
continues to be close, It is much closer, for instanee, under 
the Palaeologi than under the Macedonian dynasty, in spite 
of the political and commercial hatred which separated 
Italy and Constantinople under the former. In fact the last 
great triumphs of Byzantine art before 1453, the mosaics in 
Kahrieh Djami might almost have been produced in Tuscany 
at the same period. 

ANTHONY BLUNT. 
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Fiction 


By SEAN 
White Ladies. By Francis Brett Young. (Heinemann. 8s. 6d.) 
Out of the Earth. By Elizabeth Hyde. (Peter Davies. 7s. 6d.) 
God’s Children. By John de Meyer. (Gollancz. 7s. 
No Quarter Given. By Paul Horgan. (Constable. 
Men in a Hurry. By Juliette Pary: (Dent. 7s. 6d.) 

-REviewers are sometimes charged with not reading in their 
entirety the books they review. But why should they ? 

There are books which gather steam slowly and only justify 
themselves fully in the conclusion. The Fortunes of Richard 
Mahony is such a book, but nobody could mistake the quality 

_ of the book and it justifies itself in every chapter, and only by 
being conscientious have I escaped missing a very good book 
recently reviewed in these pages, I'll Change the Colour, by 
Maeve Kenny, of which the opening third had no quality. 
But such books are of the rarest. I have not read Mr. Francis 
Brett Young's book in its entirety —it is nearly 700 pages long 
—but I have no doubts about its quality, for if the first 400 
pages of a novel, and an odd hundred here and there, after, 

show not a single spark of life then he must be a very poor 
critic indeed who cannot make up his mind. One doesn’t 
drink a whole bottle of wine to test its worth, but if one doesn’t 
finish the bottle that is in itself a criticism. 

On page 210 one reads “ she was her mother’s daughter 
-and her grandmother's grand-daughter ” : this is the heroine, 
and if it had entered Mr. Brett Young’s head to say that she 
was also her great-grandmother’s great-grand-daughter it 
_would be page 310, and as far as Arabella is concerned we 
should have become acquainted with another meaningless 
generation of forbears. ‘* Such,” concludes the first book, in 
its only two pertinent lines, ‘* was the genesis of the Tinsley 
fortune and the heredity of the heiress Arabella the Third **— 
but it is a heredity that might have been omitted since it is 
contradicted later by Arabella’s unlineal behaviour and might, 
at any rate, have been indicated with a little more economy of 
words. Not until the end of the third book, page 330, after 
_an entirely non-functional courtship, does the house White 
Ladies appear, and not until the end of the fourth book is 
Arabella installed in it and the theme opened. There Industry 
(called Bella Tinsley) has at Jast married Breeding (called 
Hugo Pomfret) and at that point I should have taken ten to 
one that Miss Industry would go back to her nest and Mr. 
Breeding would hold his own. So it happens as it always does 
in these * theme ” books where character is subordinated to 
some sociological idea. Mr, Breeding is killed.in the Boer 
War; his’symbol White Ladies is burned: Miss Industry, 
like the fool she never was rebuilds it for her son : Mr. Industry, 
junior, reverts to type—his mother’s blood again counting for 
nothing where it suits the theme ; Miss Industry is enriched 
by another convenient war—war always lops off the Breedings 
and fattens the Industrys in this game—and finally Miss 
Industry marries back into her class. Q.E.D. This is what 
may be called antiquary’s literature, or Parish Pump fiction, 
and those who like the Parish Pump will enjoy it. But those 
who like emotion, or character, or magic—life that is alive— 
may pass on. 

Yet, and this is curious, if White Ladies had been a first 
novel one would have praised it warmly. A young man shows 
us a painting in the art-school and we say, “* It’s very good.” 
He exhibits it at the Town Hall, and we say, “It’s quite 
good.” He exhibits it in a London gallery and we say, * It’s 
not good.” Promise is not fulfilment. As far as one knows, 
Out of the Earth, by Miss Elizabeth Hyde, is a first novel, and as 
such it makes one eager to see her next and her next. But 
it has more than mere promise, too, because if it lacks the 
undoubted competence of Mr. Brett Young’s journalism it 
has what White Ladies lacks entirely, a feeling for life. This 
quiet novel of the children of two Scottish missionaries dallies 
also with heredity, but here the character of the father— 
a warm and lovely human being—has fed into and feeds to 
the end into his daughter Agnes. He is a man divided against 
himself, seeing in his tract-writing pietistic wife a negation 
of life ; and she is unhappy with David Livingstone, a “ spoilt- 
parson ” who becomes an Oxford Don, seeing in his donnish- 
ness a similar atrophy. All that early part is really moving 
and the home life of the young people strikes us as being 
absolutely authentic. The Oxford part is good satire but 


one can say no more for it: it is a thin wine and the book 


O'FAOLAIN 


‘ fades so perceptibly once it leaves Scotland, that the end is 
quite commonplace. I feel that if I were to lay it aside de 
ponder over my memory of it, a month later I should Temembe 
nothing but the father and the Scottish scenes and ‘ 
Agnes about to blossom into womanhood. 

On God's Children, a strong-meat American novel no 
reviewer would wish to ponder for a month. * Indeed if 
you find him not within the month you shall nose him as you 
go upstairs into the lobby.” It is what might have been 
called a thick-ear melodrama, in technical parlance, if jt Were 
not much more like thick-head rubbish. Of this Toitues’ 
gallery of State of Maine whores and murderers, Parasites 
parasiticides and paranoiacs, with its charming references to 
illegal operations, its long-way-after Hemingway Style, its 
husband who hits his wife over the head with a chair, she 
being naked at the time, and its wife who hits her husband 
over the head with another chair, he being in bed at the 
time, all one can say is that publishing has come to a low 
pass when books of this type are foisted on a bewildered 
public by a reputable publisher. 

The only similarity between God’s Children and Mr. Horgan’s 
impressive novel is that both come from America ; but the 
change of local scene is symbolical of the difference between 
them, for No Quarter Given takes us to Santa Fé, that lovely 
New Mexican town, perhaps the loveliest of all towns in the 
United States. Here, in a lyrical atmosphere of adobe houses, 
pueblos, Indians, and near-Mexicans, and all that is possible 
to an American colony of leisure and elegance, Mr. Horgan 
sets a social drama that reminds one at time of such a book 
as Dreiser's The Genius—chiefly by .its heavy, emphatic, 
naturalistic portrayal of the two main characters, Georgia 
Abbey, a selfish, egotistical, handsome woman of wealth, 
and Edmund Abbey her (third) husband, a musician suffering 
from tuberculosis. It is a long book (730 pages) and a wide 
canvas, but by the curious and not entirely satisfactory 
device of interlarding the main narrative with occasional 
chapters of subjective retrospection, in which Edmund’ 
youth lies behind his thoughts, the story of Edmund’s love 
for the actress Maggie, of his stepson’s love for him, and of 
Georgia’s affaire with Lucian Roland the painter, is kept 
within a span of at most two years. The result is that rare 
thing in such books, speed without loss of depth, and a pleasing 
contrapuntal effect, a kind of tennis between hard and soft, 
dark and light, which gives variety to the entire mood. The 
mention of Dreiser should not, however, suggest that Mr. 
Horgan possesses his terrific power of beating down all 
resistance by his almost pathetic sincerity ; in many ways 
Mr. Horgan’s types are conventions of literature, whereas 
Dreiser’s folk are conventions of life, just as Mr. Horgan’s 
sentimentalism—his treatment of Maggie Michaelis, for 
example—is a literary sentimentalism as against Dreiser's 
which is personal to himself and only goes, in the end, to 
increase our absolute belief in his utter incapacity to deceive. 
None the less No Quarter Given remains, within these limits, 
an admirable piece of work and a convincing picture of 
sophisticated American society, told with feeting and enough 
imaginative beauty to lift it out of the slump of the average 
run of American naturalistic fiction. 

The reviewing of novels has one great danger—it is s0 
conducive to the virtue of charity that after reading novels 
like God’s Children or Mlle. Juliette Pary’s Men in a Hurry, 
published in Paris last year, one feels like going back and saying 
all the kind things one could so easily say about White Ladies. 
That is, no doubt, why so many modern novels are ovet- 
praised: the standards. are by all averages appallingly low. 
Love in a Hurry would better describe this last highly- 
expressionistic story of the adventures in the U.S.S.R. of an 
American millionaire, his wife and daughter, and some other 
people who are dragged casually into his affairs; and Mile. 
Pary is also in a hurry, for her method is to fling together 
violently bits of diaries, news headlines, news cuttings, and 
straight descriptions, with a free use of those dots that are so 
helpful to the indolent writer. In this pot-pourri one’s sensi 
bilities become crushed, and with a sigh one thinks of the days 
when people wrote books like Silas Marner or Great Expecta- 
tions, and publishers still had a sense of pride and shame. 
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English writers 


| A remarkable novel which everyone should read, by one of the greatest 
| 
| 


VICTORIA CROSS 


MARTHA BROWN 4.M.P. 


A Girl of To-morrow 
Published April, 1935. 7/6. 

“Living in the thirtieth century, Martha Brown is 
typical of her times but brilliant as an individual.’’— 
Times Literary Supplement. 

“Fantastic but brilliant: women will sigh over 
it and wish they were living in the century described.” 
—Northern Dispatch. 

“** Martha Brown M.P.’ deals with a number of 
points worth consideration. A challenging book.” 
—Daily Mail. 

** A curious mixture of idealism and revoluticnary 
moral standards. Amorous, glamorous and challeng- 
ing.’ —Edinburgh Evening News. 

“We recommend everyone to read ‘ Martha 
Brown M.P.’ ”’—Daily Sketch. 

*“* The ideas in * Martha Brown M.P.” are worthy 
of consideration. One may not agree with Victoria 
Cross, but she is always provocative.’’—Bristol 
Evening World. 

“**Martha Brown’ est un beau theme qui devrait étre 
certainement traduit en francais. Une ceuvre remarq- 

| able aussi original que charmant.””—L’Eclaireur. 


| T. WERNER LAURIE, LTD., 24 WATER LANE, 





THE FOLLOWING WAS 
BROADCAST | 


from the Cape Town radio station on 
June 6th last 


“Martha Brown is a vital, laughing figure, 
and as you read you become quite attached to 
her. She seems so splendidly alive, and you 
must admire Victoria Cross’s skill in reproduc- | 
ing so much vitality on paper. Amongst other 
things, she is a Reformer, and her great idea 
is to make Merrie England really merry. It 
was a fine idea, and Martha Brown was one 
of the few people who could ke guaranteed to 
make it ‘ go.’ Victoria Cross presents us with 
Martha Brown as a solution of all our difh- 
culties and perplexities—a woman with a 
splendid vitality and a fine sense of freedom 
and happiness: you will enjoy reading about 
her. There is zest about this book which is 
attractive.” 





LONDON, E.C.4. 


























HOLIDAYS 
AND THE BIBLE © 


| Part of the pleasure of a holiday is in | 
| preparing for it and a nice problem is | 
| the choice of books for holiday read- | 

ing. Each will make his selection in 
| accordance with his own preferences, 
| choosing books that will add to the 
pleasure of the holiday. 





Is there a place for the Bible in holiday 
literature > Many who in their busy 
lives get but a few moments daily for 
the study of the Scriptures may seize 
the opportunity which the ampler 
leisure of a holiday affords to reed 


more fully from the Word of God. 
| 


} 


| The Secretaries, 


| THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, | 
146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 








We turn Liabilities into Assets 
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270 Crippled Girls, 


80 of whom can use one hand only, are in our care and under 
training at Edgware and Clerkenwell. Some are blind ; some 


deaf and dumb. Some cannot walk. All are being taught to 
earn their own living. We are anxious to give these girls 


a Fortnight’s Holiday 


at sunny Clacton-on-Sea—a change they enjoy immensely in 
spite of the handicap of their afflictions. 

Large numbers of crippled girls (from all parts of the country) 
ineligible for any of the usual Holiday Homes, because of their 
infirmities, are also given a two weeks’ holiday. 





Will you send us a kindly gift to aid us 
in our work? 
Address: ERNEST J. LOVELL, Esq., Hon. Treasurer, 
JOHN GROOM’S CRIPPLEAGE 
AND FLOWER GIRLS’ MISSION 


(Registered under the Blind Persons Act, 1920), 
“The Crippleage”” (Dept. M), Watford By-pass Road, 
Edgware. 














Will you make the Mission one of your Legatees 
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Current Literature 


MUSSOLINI, RED AND BLACK 
By Armando Borghi 


Signor Armando Borghi, who is an émigré and ex-secretary- 
general of the Syndicalist Union, has produced the perfect 
illustration of how political debunking should not be dene. 
The object of his book (Wishart, 5s.) is to discredit Mussolini 
by disclosing the nature of the activities of his early life and 
revealing him as a consistent renegade: “ A pacifist, who be- 
came an ardent interventionist ; an atheist, who is now a 
staunch supporter of the papacy ; a left-wing revolutionary, 
whose name has become a byword for reaction and tyranny.” 
The preface invites the reader to expect a book of some 
documentary value, for Signor Borghi there declares - his 
intention of effacing himself as much as possible in order: to 
let the eloquent facts speak for themselves. But this favour- 
able impression is dissolved as soon as Signor Borghi gets 
under way and we find the recorded facts accompanied by 
his comments—comments whose sickly ineptitude and clumsy 
malice become increasingly lamentable as the narrative 
proceeds. By the time that half the book has been read the 
reader’s sympathies are inevitably on the side of Mussolini, 
and anyone who managed to read it to the end would probably 


‘ close the book a wholehearted Fascist. But human endurance’ 


being only what is, perhaps this need not be laid at Signor 
Borghi’s door as a probability. 


LEOPARDI 
By Iris Origo 


The Marchesa Origo’s admirable study of Leopardi 
Db . 


(Cambridge University Press, 10s. 6d.) is the more to be. 


welcomed because of the previous lack of any convenient 
biography in our language. It is not, however, precisely 
the book for which we have been waiting because, as she 
admits in her preface, the authoress has not attempted to 
combine with biography a systematic assessment of Leopardi’s 
literary achievement—the more regrettably, because she 


shows in her occasional estimates that her equipment would’ 


have been fully adequate to the task. But within the limits 
imposed the book could hardly have been better done. 
‘It is a pitiful story, this account of a sickly and deformed 
youth growing up under the shadow of a tyrannical and 
hysterical mother’s oppression, and imprisoning himself 
like a monk in his father’s library, deeply appreciative of 
happiness and beauty but permanently prevented from 
enjoying either through temperament and circumstances. 
The story is vividly told by the Marchesa Origo, whose book, 
erudite and scrupulously documented but lively and eminently 
readable, should be read alike by those already interested in 
the romantic poets of the early nineteenth century and by 
those who have yet to be introduced to this fascinating topic. 


THE CENTRE OF THE WORLD 
By Aylmer Vallance 


As Mr. Vallance explains in his preface, the idea of this 
book (Hodder and Stoughton, 5s.) came to him when he acted, 
one night last year, as broadcast introducer to a debate on 
* the City,” by a number of * variously distinguished, tech- 
nically professional, argumentatively minded experts.”’ As a 
result of this he received a large post-bag of letters—mainly 
from school boys and school girls, and asking for information, 
not about banking and currency theory, but about the way 
“the City’ works. Mr. Vallance does not say whether he 
answered the letters, but he has certainly provided a com- 
prehensive answer in this book which is so simply and clearly 
written as to be readily comprehensive to all. A considerable 
part of the book is devoted to a vivid description of the way 
the City developed, and a good deal of this will be new not 
only to boys and girls but even to those who consider them- 
selves expert on the subject. The origins and functions of the 
various exchanges—the Royal Exchange, the Baltic Exchange, 
Lloyds, the Metal and Rubber Exchange, the Corn Exchange, 
&e.—are clearly set out; the part played by the Banking 
system, and the vital distinction between the Bank of England 
and the Joint-Stock Banks are explained ; and the book goes 
on to a description of the Money and Capital Markets whose 
unrivalled organization makes London the financial centre of 
the world. ‘The author has been at great pains to confine 
himself to facts ; he has avoided lyrical eulogies in the style 
of Mr. Hartley Withers. He admits the existence of, imper- 
fections—for example, there should be some check on highly 
speculative issues and better provision for the small borrower. 
There might also be some extension of public control and super- 
vision. But reformers should never forget that “the City 
is a living organism amenable to sane reformist treatment, but 
susceptible of disastrous damage at the hands of a blundering 
social surgeon.” 








as 
THE AUGUST PERIODICALS 


Mr. Frank MELLAND’s article on ‘ Our Colonial Com 
oo: NY; . he cen = pla- 
cency ” in the Nineteenth Century, while giving full credit ¢ 
the good intentions of our administrators, especially in Africy, 
suggests that the native’s views are still too little considereg, 
Alien rule, however beneficial from the alien’s standpoint does 
not satisfy the subject race. Mr. Melland’s concern for 
freedom of the African peoples contrasts violently with Mr 
Henry de Monfried’s argument, in “*The Drama of Ethiopi » 
that, because the Abyssinian ruler cannot abolish slavery 
forthwith, Italy has a perfect right—for *‘ humanitarian» 
and other reasons—to * reclaim” his kingdom. Sir Br 
Fell, till lately a principal clerk in the House, discusses + The 
Working of the House of Commons ” ; the Speaker, he thinks 
is more than ever “the sole bulwark between freedom of 
speech and the complete control of the House by the exec. 
tive.’ Mr. I. M. Horobin, M.P., writing on “ Planning for 
Paralysis,” contends that the would-be * planners” of oy 
national trade and industry attempt the impossible. 

Mr. Hugh Dalton has first place in the Contemporary with 
an article on “ England and Europe,” in which he holds that 
our Government can, more than any other, make collective 
security prevail. Mr. Dalton thinks that frontier revision jg 
becoming less desirable as time passes, if only because European 
populations are ceasing to increase. Sir John Harris, jn 
* Italy and Abyssinia,”’ puts the case against Italian aggression 
clearly and forcibly ; it is very noticeable that this life-lo 
opponent of slavery has no complaint to make of the Abyssinian 
ruler’s policy in this matter. Dr. Alfred E. Garvie. reviewing 
the responses of the various Churches to the report of the 
World Conference on Faith and Order held in 1927, concludes 
that Christian reunion will be brought nearer if there is legs 
insistence then hitherto on uniformity. His weighty argument 
deserves attention. 

The Quarterly Review has an interesting and timely article 
on * The Religion of Liberty,” by Mr. Edward Falkner, who 
is not afraid to be thought old-fashioned in holding that 
freedom of speech and thought is the best and surest foundation 
of government and that dictatorships are transient. The 
late Mr. Eustace Harvey’s severe criticism of ‘* Barristers as 
Legislators,” though somewhat technical, deserves the atten- 
tion of those who pin exaggerated hopes on a revision or codifi- 
cation of statute law. Mr. Harvey contrasts the success of 
the Bills of Exchange Act of 1882, slowly worked out with the 
approval of all the interests concerned, with the difficulties 
occasioned by the late Lord Birkenhead’s Law of Property Act, 
which has already needed much amendment. Mr. Stephen 
Leacock, in his capacity as an Economist, gives us an example 
of ** Economic Separatism in the Empire,” the position of the 
Dominion Government in Canada which has lost control of the 
provinces and cannot regain it because Imperial Parliament can 
no longer legislate for Canada even at the wish of the Dominion 
Government. The Statute of Westminster thus proves to be 
double-edged. 

Sir Edward Grigg, who as a former Governor of Kenya had 
some experience of Abyssinian frontier difficulties, writes in 
the Fortnightly on “* The League and Abyssinia.” He doubts 
whether the present ruler ** really controls the outlying parts 
of his kingdom or will ever be able to do so. It is at least 
an open question whether such a sovereignty has an inalienable 
right to all its nominal realm under the Covenant of the 
League.” Might not the League, asks Sir Edward, invite the 
Negus to let Italy assume a mandate for the administration of 
those outlying districts where frontier troubles have arisen? 
Mr. Wickham Steed, in ‘ The Innocents Abroad,” ridicules 
the Government's friendly approach to Herr Hitler. Colonel 
Josiah Wedgwood explaims the present position of the great 
scheme for a complete History of Parliament. Mr. G. K. 
Chesterton, in a lively article on “ English Literature and the 
Latin Tradition,” rejoices in the fact that ‘* England shows 
not the faintest sign of being attracted again to the barbaric 
fancy of Teutonism.” 

The National Review abounds in sharp criticism of “ Our 
Incoherent Diplomacy” and of the Government’s alleged 
neglect of the Navy. But its most interesting article is that 
in which Colonel S. M. Godman describes his ‘* Adventures 
in Dowsing.” With a pendulum in his hand and an Ordnance 
map, he can, he assures us, find water in a given field without 
troubling to go to it or walk over it. Credat Judaeus seems 
to be the appropriate comment, but Colonel Godman speaks 
with confidence. 

The current number of Philosophy contains a notable article 
by Sir Josiah Stamp on the very pertinent question, * Can 
Present Human Motives work a Planned Society ?” It has 
often been said that a Socialist State must fail because it 
demands too much of human nature. Sir Josiah comes to 


much the same conclusion, but his learned argument and his 
detailed evidence are well worth reading. 
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“worthy of study ”’ 


EDUCATION 
FOR LIFE 


A COUNTRY SCHOOL EXPERIMENT 
By 
A. A. Matthews 


How can school education become a 
real preparation for life? This little 
book describes how the master of a 
country school faced his problem. 
The story of his seven years’ experi- 
ment, failures as well as successes, 
is delightfully told. 





With 12 Illustrations. 2/6 net. 
“The system adopted is so essentially practicel, 
and consequently useful, that it seems worthy of 
study, and adoption elsewhere.” 
His nage Et: S. STAVE ELEY 
to the Editor of THE 


--Hinr. in a letter 
SPECTATOR. 


Please write for Illustrated Prospectus to: 
THOMAS NELSON AND SONS, LTD. 
35 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 4. 























SOUTH AMERICA 
ROYAL MAIL 


AND 


PACIFIC LINES 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON, LONDON & LIVERPOOL 


TOURS TO PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 
TOURS TO BERMUDA, BAHAMAS 
ROUND SOUTH AMERICA 
For full particulars apply to: 


ROYAL MAIL LINES, LTD., 
PACIFIC STEAM NAVIG ATION COMP: ANY, 
E STREET, _S.W. 
. MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C.3 
GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL (3) 


THE 








also at Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Cardif & Southampte n 
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Capt. EE. _H. 
Robinson's 


comprehensive & 
popular guide to 
a modern miracle 











For the publication of one of the first non- 
technical and popular books on television, we are 
fortunate in securing so distinguished and 
experienced an expert as Captain Robinson. He 
has been experimenting with and thinking and 
writing about wireless for more than fifteen years 
and is well known for his books and for his 
contributions to 

The 
This book is designed for that great body of 
intelligent people who have a curiosity about the 
new art of television, but who lack understanding 
of it. 


Observer. 


6/- net 


Introduction by 


Gerald Cock 


Director of Television B.B.C. 


SELWYN & BLOUNT 


TELEVIEWING 






































HARROGATE 


THE SPA INA 
HOLIDAY ENVIRONMENT 


Renewed Vitality in tonic air and glorious scenery. 
Harrogate leads ; it is not a substitute for foreign 
spas, and your £ is worth 20/-. 

No Kur tax, no luxury tax, no after cure, no 
tedious journeys. 

Only 3} to 4 hours by luxurious Pullman or other 
expresses from London (King’s Cross), Glasgow or 
Edinburgh (Waverley). Monthly Return Tickets 
1d. a mile 3rd class, 13d. a mile 1st. 

Cure Booklet or Holiday Guide with List of Hotels 
Free, No. 24 Royal Baths, Harrogate, or any 
L.N.E.R. Agency. 











O YEARS OF 
LENT SERVICE 


SEND US YOUR SHARE 


For 110 years the generosity of the 
British public has never failed the 
Life-Boat Service. Nox will you let it fail 
us now. It needs little more than one 
penny each year from every one of our 
population. Send what you can to-day. 


1 
I 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 42 Grosvencr Gardens, London, S.W. 1. 


Tne EArt oF HARROWBY, 


Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 


Lr.-Cou. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., 








COST LITTLE TO INSTAL AND 
NOTHING TO RUN 


A Hydram cuts out oil, 
costs. t raises a 
driving it. 


for renewals. Thousands of our Hydrams are 


springs and streams to high level points where 
is needed. 
Catalogue No. 61 sent Free. 
Have a copy for reference. 





It 


or Self-Acting Pump installations. 


BLAKE’S HYDRAMS 


raise water without cost for power 


electricity and labour 
portion of the water used for 
Many Hydrams have been in use for 
30 and 40 years without costing their owners 20/- 


the present moment raising water from very small 


gives many helpful suggestions and illustra- 
BLAKE’S HYDRAM tions for setting out and engineering hydram 


at 


it 





’Grams: 
Accrington. 


’*Phone 


2539 cae. Rams, 








JOHN BLAKE LTD., Water Supply Engineers, 
ACCRINGTON. 
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Arandora 
Star 


MOST DELIGHTFUL 

CRUISING LINER 
Copenhagen, 
Stockholm, Zop- 


pot (for Dant- 
zig), Holtenau, 
Brunsbuttel 
and Hamburg. 



















































Messina, 
Venice, Dalma- 
tian Co n s Ss 
Phaleron 

(for Athens) pet 
Malta, 


Naples, 


Tarragona, Bar- 
celona, Ville- 
franche, Naples, 
Algiers and 
Lisbon. 


Barcelona, 


Naples, Alexan- 
dria, jJatfias 
Cy prus Port 
Said, Haifa, 
Beyrout, Rhodes, 
Malta, Algiers, 
Lisbon. 
ANNUAL XMAS 
CRUISE, 


Madeira, Gambia, 
Sierra eone, 
Teneriffe, Santa 
Cruz. 


Owing to the great popularity of ARANDORA 
STAR Cruises you should write now for full 
details and plan of ship, etc., to— 


BLUE STAR LINE 


Passenger Office: 3 Lower Regent St., London, 
S.W.1. (Whitehall 2266.) 

Head Officc: 40 St. Mary Axe, London, E.C. 3. 

Liverpool, Birmingham, ‘Manchester, Glasgow, 

Bradford, Belfast, Paris and all Travel Agencies. 


be 











TAKE YOUR 
CAR ABROAD! 
AUTOCHEQUES— 


Provide in 15 Countries: 

1. CHANNEL TRANSPORT 
2. CUSTOMS PAPERS 

3. HOTELS & TIPS 

4. MEALS . 

5. GARAGE 


COST UNDER 
£1 PER DAY! 


Go as you please. Choose or 
change your route as you wish. 
Autocheque Hotels everywhere! 
No bargaining. Cheaper than you 
can possibly do it yourself. Can 
you imagine a more enjoyabie 
holiday? Get Brochure “ E.” 


AUTOCHEQUES LTD., 


Piccadilly House, 
33 Regent Street, S.W.1 


(facing Piccadilly Circus). 


’Phone: Regent 2142. 


















Current Travel News 


Continental Motoring 


Ir does not appear to be generally under- 
stood that a motorist may now land in 
France with his car on the mere presentation 
of a passport, English driving licence and 
car registration book. Once these are 
found in order, a laissez-passer is issued by 
the Customs Authorities on payment of a 
fee, amounting to 20 frs. for one of 10 days’ 
duraticn; for longer periods the charge 
increases. The Swiss authorities have now 
fallen into line with this arrangement to 
facilitate entry into Switzerland. At the 
Swiss frontier British motorists will be 
issued with a yellow permit enabling them 
to spend up to 20 days in that country 
without further formality. The fee is 
2 frs. (Swiss) for 10 days or 4 frs.. for 20 
days. For the return journey through 
France another laissez-passer has to be 
taken out at the frontier. These special 
facilities will remain in force until the end 
of the year, but Nationality registration 
plates for the car will, of course, still be 
necessary. A petrol price concession to 
visitors to Switzerland will also be granted 
until October 31st, entitling car-owners 
to obtain petrol at a reduction of 6 centimes 
per litre—i.e., at approximately 44d. per 
gallon less than current price. The.maxi- 
mum number of gallons purchasable on 
these terms is 60 (300 litres). The amount 
of concession due is handed to motorists 
at the Customs House on the frontier, 
where a special form, which must be 
endorsed each time petrol is bought, has 
to be surrendered. Last month the cost 
of petrol in Switzerland was 2s. 94d. per 
gallon. 


* * * 


When a novel method of spending a 
holiday catches the imagination of the 
British public, its cost becomes a matter 
of small importance. <A case in point this 
season is illustrated by the growth in popu- 
larity of the motor-coach tour on the 
Continent. There is nothing cheap about 
this form of holiday: it is as expensive 
as a first class sea-cruise and often more 
costly. Yet the demand for seats on 
coaches owned by British companies 
has exceeded all expectations during 
the present season. An ordinary 14-days’ 
tour cannot be attempted for less than 


£25; others of three and four weeks’ 
duration cost two to three times that 
sum. All, however, are quickly booked 


up. Improvement in this country’s trade 
may be partly responsible for their success, 
but a better reason may be found in the 
ease with which such a tour can nowadays 
be arranged, the exemption from the 
usual travelling worries it affords and the 
supreme comfort a pullman coach guaran- 
tees. In no sense can the motor-coaches 
which the leading British companies 
operating services on the Continent provide 
be classed as “ charabanes.” Every part 
of them has been constructed for the 
job they are asked to do, whether it be to 
traverse badly-surfaced roads, to climb 
or descend hills of ‘‘ impossible ” gradients 
or to reduce the much-seated. passengers’ 
fear of discomfort to a minimum. They are 
British-built and, above all, British-driven. 


Luxury Land Cruises, Ltd., are one of 
the principal companies concerned with 
this traffic. For a number of seasons their 
fleet of coaches have plied the roads of 


Europe. Their schedule of tours for the 
remainder of the season is, however, 
limited. A “Yugoslavia and _ Eastern 
Hungary ”’ tour occupying 25 days leaves 
London on August 3Ist; a ‘Road to 
Rome” tour’ of similar duration, via 


Burgundy, “the Riviera, Adriatic Coast, 
Italian Tyrol and Black Forest, departs on 
September 7th; and the last tour, leaving 
on September 28th, has Gibraltar as its 
final outward objective. Detailed booklets 
are available 207 the company at Hay- 
market, S.W. 





(Continued on next page.) 
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ITALY 
GREECE 
HOLY LAND 
EGYPT 


EAST & SOUTH 
AFRICA 


SOUTH 
AMERICA 


WEST 
INDIES 


NEW YORK 


An enchanting 91-days’ cruise in warmth 
and sunshine to colourful and interesting 
countries by the luxurious 22,000 ton 
**Dreamship of Cruises,” 


EMPRESS of AUSTRALIA 


Large, airy staterooms, Pompeiian swimming pool 


(an 


an outdoor pool), gymnasium, ballroom, etc. 


Book now for this delightful voyage, visiting 23 ports 
including, MOMBASA, ZANZIBAR, LOURENCO MARQUES, 
CAPETOWN, BUENOS AIRES, RIO DE JANEIRO, JAMAICA, 
NEW YORK, etc. First class only. Limited membership, 


From Monaco, Feb. 8, 


Min. Rate: 26 Gns. 
Ss 


1936, 


(Including Standard 


Shore Excursions). 


Write for further particulars. 


CONSDIAN DACIEIC 


62-65 Charing Cross (Trafalgar Sq.). London, S.W.r 


103 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C. 3 
or Local Agents Everywhere 
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HICKIES For ALL 
TRAVEL 


CRUISES.—Our cruise list, giving 
details of every cruise scheduled to 
depart in 1935, is yours for the asking. 


OCEAN VOYAGES.—This 


book - 


gives suggestions for wonderful holi- 
days, making use of the ordinary 
steamship services, and allowing for 
a few days ashore at the most intef- 


esting places. 


CONTINENTAL HOLIDAYS.— 
Our Summer Book for 1935 gives 
hundreds of inclusive prices for all 
the most popular continental resorts. 
In fact, wherever you are going, and 


whatever methods of travel 


you 


intend to employ, you really ‘cannot 
afford to miss the opportunity of 
discussing your holiday with our staff 
of trained experts who know Europe 
as they know the back of their hands. 
Consult them to-day—their advice 
and help will cost you nothing. 


HICKIES 


25 Cockspur Street, S.W. 1. 


Whitehall 2094, 
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Early Autumn Cruises 


===> 


Moscow Theatre 
Festival 


September ]—10. 


DAME SYBIL THORNDIKE 
(engagements permitting) and 
MR. LEWIS CASSON will 
accompany the special tour, leaving 
London on August 24. 


Prices from £26. 


CRUISE TOURS TO 
SOVIET RUSSIA 


From &1 per day inclusive. 


Sailing from London every Saturday. 


Details from: 
Any Leading Travel Agents, or INTOURIST 
LTD., Bush House, London, W.C. 2. 

















Regular Sailings 


FARES from £109 


TRANSPACIFIC... Regular sailings 
between San Francisco, Seattle 
or Victoria, B.C., and Japan, China, 
The Philippines. Low’ through 
Fares, including the Atlantic 
Voyage, Rail across U.S.A. or 
Canada and the Pacific Voyage. 


FROM £58. 


For full particulars apply to: 


DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINES 
And AMERICAN MAIL LINE 


_Genera) Agents: T. L, DUFF & CO., 
22 Billiter St., London, E.C.3. Tel.: MON. 0221. 
or 24 George Square, Glasgow. Tel.: CEN. 2827. 
or LOCAL TOURIST AGENTS. 









Your Next Winter Holiday 

The success of their 1934-35 Honolulu 
cruise has already decided the Blue Star 
Line to repeat the tour next winter. The 
Arandora Star will, according to present 
arrangements, leave Southampton on 
January 22nd. 75 days will be occupied 
on the tour, and the itinerary will include 
visits to 17 ports. On the outward journey 
Madeira, Miami, Havana, Panama and 
Honolulu will be called at. The return 
will be made by way of San Francisco, 
Los’ Angeles, Mazatlan, Manzanilla, 
Acapuleo, San Jose, La Liberdad, Panama, 
Curacao and Teneriffe. 22,000 miles will 
be covered. Particulars have also been 
received of the Canadian-Pacific Round- 
the-World Tour for 1935-36. This will 
again be undertaken by the Empress of 
Britain. She will sail from Monaco on 
January 23rd. Twenty-three countries will 
be paid a visit ; places called at will include 
Naples, Athens, Palestine, Egypt, India, 
Ceylon, Straits Settlements, Siam, Java, 
Bali, Philippines, China, Japan, Honolulu, 
California, Panama, Cuba, New York, &c. 
The same company have arranged to send 
the Empress of Australia on a_13- 
weeks’ cruise, starting from Monaco on 
February 8th, and the 22,000-mile tour will 
include calls in Italy, Greece, Holy Land, 
Egypt, East and South Africa, South 
America, West Indies and New York. 

” x * 

In response to inquiries, Hiec'xies Tours 
announce that they are planning to publish 
a revised edition of their Winter Sports 
Guide, complete with arrangements for 
the 1935 season, early in October. For 
those who have still not found time to 
arrange a summer holiday the following 
tours conducted by this agency may be 
of interest : 

Round Poland, 16 days, 26 guineas. 

Vienna and Budapest, 16 days, 26 guineas. 
Departures in each case will be on Sep- 


tember 7th. 
*« * * 


Early Autumn Cruises 

Sept. 7 ASTURIAS. From Southampton to Barcelonr, 
Cannes, Naples, Tangier. 14 days. From 
21 gns. 

City OF NaGcpur. From Southampton to 
Malaga, Villefranche, Rapalla, Capri, 
Naples, Syracuse, Athens, Malta, Algiers, 
Oporto. 21 days. From 33 gns. 

MONTCLARE. From Liverpool to Madeira, 
Las Palmas, Teneriffe, Lisbon. 13 days. 
From £13. 

7 LANcastria. From Liverpool to Casablanca, 


Santa Cruz, Las Palmas, Madeira. 
13 days. From £15. 

® 7 ALONDRA. From Liverpool to Lisbon, 
Casablanca, Madeira, Santa Cruz, Orotava, 
Las Palmas, Corunna. 22 days. From 
23 gns. 

», 7 VOLTAIRE. From Southampton to Madeira, 
Tangier, Malaga, Lisbon. 13. days. 
From 15 gns. 

> 7? Homeric. From Southampton to Mediter- 
ranean and Adriatic. 18 days. From 
30 gns. 

14 MOontTROSE. From London to _ Lisbon, 


Madeira, Teneriffe, Corunna, Santander. 


13 days. From £12. 

», 14 Doric. From London to Lisbon, Port 
Mahon, Monte Carlo, Tangier, Corunna. 
14 days. From £13. 

»» 14 VANDYCK. From Liverpool to Vigo, 
Algiers, Ceuta, Lisbon. 13 days. From 
15 gns. 

», 21 MOonTCLARE. From Liverpool to Ceuta, 


Tarragona, Barcelona, Gibraltar, Lisbon. 
13 days, From £12. 

21 ARANDORA STAR. From Southampton to 
Spain, Riviera, Italy, Algeria, Portugal. 
16 days. From 27 gns. 











Last Cruise of the Season 


CITY OF 
NAGPUR 


FIRST CLASS ONLY 
From Southampton 


SEPTEMBER 7, 


visiting 
MALAGA, VILLEFRANCHE, RAPALLO, 


CAPRI, NAPLES, SYRACUSE, ATHENS, 
MALTA, ALCIERS, OPORTO. 


21 DAYS’ CRUISE. 


Passengers limited to 280. 


For full particulars of available acconi- 
modation please apply to:— 


ELLERMAN’S GITY LINE 


104-6 Leadenhall St., London, E.C. 3. 


Tower Building, Liverpool; 
75 Bothwell St., Glasgow. 


a a ca a aS Se SS 
LAND CRUISING BY 


DAIMLER MOTOR PULLMAN 


Book your Armchair for one of the following 
exclusive Tours:— 


YUGOSLAVIA AND EASTERN HUNGARY 
25 days. AUGUST 3ist. 56 GNS. 


A tour of amazing contrasts, taking in such little- 
known spots as Debrecen, Siofok, and Lillafured. 
Also Bled, in its romantic setting on Lake Veldes, 
where two nights are spent; Budapest, Lake Balaton, 
the Brenner and Arlberg Passes, Lake Constance, the 
Salzkammergut Lakes, the Carinthian Lakes, Baden- 
Baden, the Black Forest and the Ardennes, 


VIENNA AND BUDAPEST 
21 days. SEPTEMBER Ith. 48 GNS. 


A special departure of this popular tour will leave 
London again on September 7th. It includes Nurem- 
berg (two nights), Vienna (three nights), Budapest 
(three nights), Salzburg (two nights), Innsbruck, 
Salzkammergut Lakes, ‘‘ White Horse Inn,” Semmering, 
the Arlberg, etc. 


DOLOMITES 
14 days. SEPTEMBER 6th. 26 GNS. 


We have already sent four de luxe Pullmans fully 
booked to the Dolomites this season, and, in view of 
the great success of this Land Cruise, we shall run 
a special departure on: September 6th. Book your 
armchair now for this indescribably beautiful and 
economically priced tour, which passes through the 
crandest scenery in Europe, including fortina 
d’Ampezzo, the Great Dolomite Road, Merano, the 
Rhine, Heidelberg, the Tyrol, and the Black Forest. 


23 days. SEPT. 28th. 62 GNS. 
Madrid, Seville, Granada, Barcelona, the Basque 
Country and Navarre, Old and New Castille, the Sierra 
Mcrena, Andalucia, Gibraltar, the Sierra Nevada, 
Valencia and the Orange Coast, Murcia, the Catalan 
Riviera, the Pyrenees. 

Write or *phone for booklet. 
LUXURY LAND CRUISES LTD., 
11 HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W.1 
"Phone: Whitehall 1518-9. 











i Ceylon, etc. 


AUTUMN 
CRUISES 


Africa, India, 
All cruises by 
all Lines. Berths reserved 
in advance. No Booking Fee. 


to Egypt, 


Particulars on application, 








For a Holiday or 


Branches 


THE BASIS OF ALL THAT IS BEST IN TRAVEL 


THOS. COOK & SON, LTD. 


Berkeley Street, London, W. | 


Isles 


throughout London and the British 


Journey of any kind — Go to 


COOKS 


HOTEL COUPONS 
ON THE CONTINENT. 


Especially useful for motorists, 
business men, etc. All grades 
of hotel are covered. Coupons 
provide dinner, bedroom, break- 
fast, gratuities and taxes, 


Particulars on application. 
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Finance 
The Investment Outlook 


I am afraid that readers of this article who may perchance 
be caught by this title, will at its close be doomed to 
disappointment. Not unnaturally they may expect 
to find that it contains a list of shares recommended for 
purchase. Such a list, however, will not be found, 
for I am afraid that I am among those who still believe 
that it is the function of the stockbroker and, to a limited 
extent, the banker, to give direct advice to the investor 
with regard to the selection of a particular security. 

In the first place, for really useful advice to be given 
with regard to the selection of a particular stock or share, 
it is essential that the one giving the advice should know 
all the circumstances of the case, for an investment 
which may be quite suitable for one individual may be 
quite unsuitable for another differently circumstanced. 
Time was when I would scarcely have included the 
banker amongst those qualified and willing to give 
advice to the mvestor, but today, so much of the invest- 
ment business of the country is transacted through the 
joint-stock banks, that Bank Managers have become 
more or less experts in this matter of investment, and 
are ready to assist their customers when so desired in 
the selection of their investments. 

CONSULTING THE JOURNALIST. 

Nowadays, however, there seems to be a_ general 
disposition on the part of the investor or speculator to 
fly to the Finaneial Journalist for advice, and while 
very few of those seeking guidance seem to value 
the advice sufficiently to enclose stamped envelopes 
for replies, the enquiries themselves increase daily. 
Nor, perhaps, is this altogether surprising having 
regard to the number of newspapers which now give 
tips of the shares, which, it is thought, will most probably 
rise in price, though I am glad to note that there is a 
greater tendency to support these hints with actual 
details of the financial position and prospects of the 
companies referred to. And, needless to say, information 
of that character is an actual valuable guide to the 
investor. Nevertheless, I consider that in nine cases out 
of ten those without expert or inside knowledge will profit 
most by information of this kind, if they regard it, not as 
a straight tip to invest in the particular shares which may 
be mentioned, but as a hint to go to their banker or 
broker for further information, and for advice as to 
whether the particular shares are suitable for the one 
seeking the investment. 

SEEKING CAPITAL APPRECIATION. 

There is one very general ‘feature which characterizes 
most of the enquiries which I receive with regard to the 
purchase of securities. The enquirer is not usually so 
insistent upon the intrinsic value of the security and its 
promise as a permanent investment, as upon the likelihood 
of the share quickly advancing in price. In other words 
the desire seems to be for appreciation in capital values 
rather than an assured income. 

Now there are one or two explanations of this tendency 
which seem worth while examining, because they offer 
some guidance with regard to those making purchases 
at the present time. One explanation is to be found 
in the fact that with the present high income tax of 
As. 6d. in the £ there is a desire to seek for profit in some 
form which will escape the demands of the tax collector, 
for appreciation in capital value is net, of course, subject 
to taxation. There'is, howéver,; another explanation to 
be found in the fact that over a fairly long period of time 
public securities in very many directions have advanced 
appreciably, and there have been so many instances where 
individuals have been known to have realized very large 
gains through this capital appreciation, that the imagina- 
tion of the investing public is fired to seek those securities 
which have not yet experienced this great rise, but which 
it is fondly hoped may do so in the near future. Now a 
moment’s thought over this last explanation should in 
itself suggest a certain element of danger in the present 
position. For if present holders of securities—especially 
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those of the semi-speculative character—are what may 

termed unwilling holders ; that is to say, holders who 

seeking not income but capital appreciation, jt follon. 
naturally that the market must be full of potential vile 
although, of course, it may fairly be argued, on the an 
hand, that until the crest of the movement js reached 
there are also a great number of potential buyers. ; 


* BARGAIN ” PeERtops. 

The main point, however, which I wish to emphasize jg 
this. There are certain periods when a selection of invest. 
ments, both of the gilt-edged and the more speculative 
type, is a tolerably easy matter, for the simple reason 
that the greater proportion of the entire list of securities 
stands below the intrinsic merits. Such a period will 
frequently follow some years of depression or of jp. 
fluences which have had an adverse effect upon every 
form of security. Such a period, for example, followed 
the conclusion of the Great War from 1914-1918, so that 
2} per cent. Consols, which could then have been purchased 
at about 43 now stand at nearly 86. Unfortunately, how. 
ever, these are the times when either through lack of 
money or lack of courage the investor stands aside, and 
usually the recovery commences with purchases by 
speculative operators who realize that sooner or later the 
recovery must take place. Those are the periods when 
investment is an easy task, and when even the most 
cautious financial journalist cannot go far wrong in 
drawing the attention of readers to the number of real 
bargains to be picked up. Such, however, is far from 
the case today, and in what follows I am merely Suggesting 
a certain line of thought which may or may not be useful 
to those seeking employment of their spare capital. 

Market PossIBiLitieEs. 

In the first place, so far as can be judged, the outlook 
for home industries is still moderately good, especially in 
the Iron and Steel trade, while it is even conceivable 
that some of these industries might be favourably 
affected even in the regrettable event of hostilities, in 
which this country was not directly concerned. Again, 
there is the very probable prospect ‘of a further rise in 
commodity prices within the next few years, and, however 
much this may be regretted from the standpoint of the 
cost of living, there are certain industries which will 
probably benefit by such an advance. As regards British 
Funds and other gilt-edged securities, I think that the 
investor will find, on enquiries from bankers and brokers 
alike, that there is a very general opinion that prices of 
these securities are likely to be well held for a considerable 
period, but, on the other hand, that we have reached the 
point when it seems unreasonable to anticipate further 
great advances, and therefore some of these will probably 
be looked upon as a tolerably safe anchorage for the time 
being until there are signs of some change in monetary 
conditions. Inasmuch, however, as when that change 
occurs the selling of gilt-edged securities may be persistent 
over a long period, the cautious investor may be counselled 
to acquire, so far as may be possible, stocks below par. and 
at all events with some fixed date of redemption within 
a reasonable period. 

REASONS FOR CAUTION. : 

Finally, it cannot be too clearly recognized that there 
are at least two possibilities in the near future which 
have to be taken into consideration. One of these is the 
possibility of some serious disturbance of international 
peace, and the other is the uncertainty of the outcome of 
the next General Election in this country, and which, in 
the opinion of the City at the present moment, seems likely 
to take. place before the end of the present year. With 
regard to the first of these possibilities, much, of course, 
would depend upon whether there was any fear of this 
country being involved in hostilities, in which case it is 
diflicult to see how, with the prospect of a great increase 
in National Expenditure and a further addition to taxa- 
tion, a fall could be avoided in all securities, saving perhaps 
those few which conceivably might be expected to benefit 
from orders for War materials. 

With regard to the other possibility, namely, a General 
Election which resulted in the return of a Labour 
Government or of a National Government with an 
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ent working majority, I think, whatever the 
utcome, the first result would be a very general 
almost every ‘security from A to Z, for the 
on that the events of 1931, when we experienced 
so serious @ financial crisis, would be too fresh in the 
memory to prevent a general set-back in public confidence, 
the restoration of which has played so great a part in the 
recovery of the past few years. a 
Having regard, therefore, not only to the uncertainties 
of the outlook, but to the probability that political de- 
velopments, both international and local, during the next 
few months may be momentous in character. I cannot help 
thinking that there is a good deal to Le said in favour of a 
licy of inaction at the moment on the part of the 
investor. Nevertheless, it is highly probable that so far 
as the next few weeks are concerned there may be a 
tendency to acquire a good many industrial securities 
by those who are prepared to “* chance the consequences,” 
and it must of course be admitted that, if political alarms 
should prove to be groundless, those who have been 


prepared to take the risks may reap a reward. 
A. W. Kippy. 
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Financi t 
inancial Notes 
Home SEctRITIES ACTIVE, 

Tur Stock Markets coatinue to be swayed by two influences 
of a very different character. On the one hand, most of the 
local influences during the past week have again been of a 
most favourable character, but, on the other hand, the 
political outlook in Europe furnishes a sombre background. 
During last week evidence of continued trade activity seemed, 
as it were, to accumulate. Record figures were published of 
the Active Note Circulation of the Bank of England, thus 
indicating a great increase in spending activity. The Bankers’ 
Clearings also showed a big increase, indicating a continuance 
of commercial and financial activity, while obviously inspired 
forecasts were given of the July figures of unemployment. 

* * * * 

PouiticaL ALARMS. 

On the eve of the holiday the general firmness of markets 
was also increased by what was regarded as favourable news 
from Geneva. It certainly was favourable in the sense that 
Conferences were promised during the month of August 
between France, Italy and this country which it was hoped 
might conceivably lead to the prevention of war between 
Italy and Abyssinia. At the same time, there was a feeling in 
financial circles that the hope was a slender one and there is 
still great anxiety in financial circles with regard to the outcome 
of the Abyssinian crisis, an anxiety increased by apprehensions 
lest this country should in any way become involved. 
Moreover, during the present week there have been some fears 
lest the European situation should become still further 
complicated by anything in the nature of a Polish crisis. For 
the moment, however, it may be said that local influences 
have triumphed over apprehensions with regard to inter- 
national politics and markets on the whole have kept firm. 

* * * * 
Rusu For New Capita Issues. 

Evidence of the continued demand on the part of the 
investor for new issues of capital of the trustee type was 
afforded on the eve of the holiday by the rush for the Dundee 
Corporation Loan for £1,000,000 in 3 per cents. at par. Judging 
from the nature of the allotment letters, it would seem that the 
Loan was covered something like twenty-five times, and, needless 
to say, the Stock is now quoted at a substantial premium. 
Impressive, however, as may be the rush of subscriptions for 
this and some other Loans of a similar character, the 
activities of the professional stag must not be forgotten. 
Confident expectations of a premium on _ these Loans 
undoubtedly lead to an enormous rush of applicants who 
merely wish to secure the premium. 

* * * * 
RATIONALIZING SHIPPING. 

The observations of Lord Essendon on the shipping outlook 
at last week’s meeting of Furness, Withy and Co. have attracted 
a good deal of attention in shipping and business circles. 
After referring to the successful efforts which have been made 
by tramp shipowners to establish minimum rates of freight 
in some of the most important tramp trades, Lord Essendon 
went on to consider the problem of rationalization in the ship- 
ping trade. In so dving he recalled the expression of his own 
views a year ago that the only solution likely to be successful 
would be a voluntary international laying-up scheme under 
which the shipowners of the world would enter into a gentle- 


This is no estimate but theactual 
result of an “Old Equitable” 
policy paid in 1933 on death 
at age 73. 


Assurance effected in 1882. 
Original sum, £500. 

Sum paid at death, £1,469. 
Total premiums received, £578. 


(A list of claims is published annually.) 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 





THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 


West End Office, Temporary Address: Norway House, Cockspur Street, 
London, S.W. 1. 


Paid up Capitai ... an £4,500,000 
Ressrve Fund £ 2,475,000 
Currency Reserve eas use “aa ets aaa £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of eve 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Ban 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 


BARCLAYS BANK | 


LIMITED. 


Head Office: 


54 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 3. 
OVER 2,099 BRANCHES IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 














TOTAL RESOURCES (30th June, 1935) | 


£415,000,000 


The Bank has a history covering a 
period of more than two centuries. 
Kvidence of its activity is to be found 
prior to 1700, while later records show 
that as early as 1736, and probably 
before, the business was being con- 
ducted in Lombard Street on the site 
of the existing Head Office. 














EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE BUSINESS 
UNDERTAKEN. 


ASSOCIATED COMPANIES. 

Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and | 
Overseas), 

Barclays Bank (France) Limited, 
Barclays Bank, S.A.1., Rome, 
Barclays Bank (Canada), 
Barclays Trust Company of Canada, 
The British Linen Bank, 
The Union Bank of Manchester, Limited. 








man’s agreement to lay up a certain percentage of their vessels 
(Continued on page 244.) 
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Financial Notes. 
(Continued from page 243.) 
for an agreed period. At an International Shipping Conference 
in London last January a scheme was put forward for a due 
being levied upon ocean-going vessels in commission for the 
purpose of creating a fund to compensate owners who could 
be attracted to lay up or scrap their surplus tonnage. Fresh 
proposals have now been made of a non-contributory character, 
and at the meeting of Furness, Withy last week the Chairman 
of that Company again expressed his opinion that the first and 
most obvious solution of the shipping problem is to rationalize 
by laying up or scrapping surplus tonnage. 
* * * * 
A New Fixep Trust. 

The number of Fixed Trusts continue to multiply as a con- 
sequence, I imagine, of the growing popularity of those already 
in existence.’ The latest new Fixed Trust has been announced 
by Fixed Trust Investments, Limited, under the title of British 
Empire Cumulative Fixed Trust. A distinguishing feature 
of this new undertaking is the retention of all bonus shares as 
additional capital against the units, a principle to be preferred 
in most instanzes to the more usual plan of selling the rights 
and distributing the proceeds to Certificate holders. The 
securities in the new Trust constituting the units comprise a 
list of twenty-five stocks, mainly industrial, all domiciled 
within the Empire. The actual list has, of course, been pub- 
lished and on last year’s dividends the yield on the Certificates 
from the cash dividends alone is 43 per cent. Lloyds Bank are 
the Trustees for the Certificate holders. 

* * * * 
'TRANSATLANTICS REVIVING. 

A feature during the past few weeks has been the revival of 
activity in Transatlantic Shares. These have been rising 
for some little time past in Wall Street, and the movement, no 
doubt, has been stimulated by the constant disbursement of 
large sums for relief work. It is true that contemporaneously 
there have been signs of impending increases in taxation, 
but at present it is only the very large incomes which seem 
to be threatened. At the moment it looks as if speculation 
in Wall Street might also be stimulated by a certain amount 
of buying on London account, one of the influences operating 
being the idea that Transatlantic Shares should be freer 
from any possible depressing influences arising out of 
European politics. So long as the activity consists in 
speculative purchases for short periods there is no need, 
perhaps, to utter any special warning, but the very arguments 
used in favour of short speculative operations would, in my 
judgement, constitute the very reason against acquirements 
of American securities as permanent investments. A. W. K. 














A RARE INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITY. 


0 FREE OF 
(1) TAX 
without risk. 


For a strictly limited period the Directors of 


THE LONDON INVESTMENT 


AND 


MORTGAGE COMPANY, LTD. 
are prepared to accept further deposits at the above-mentioned rate. 
WRITE DEPT. S. 

39 MOORGATE, E.C.2. Metro. 0507-9. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL OVER £100,000. 
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RELIEVES 


% 
(Reg. Trade Mark) 


/ INHALANT \\ 


for Summer Colds 

A cold in the summer time is intensely dis- 
agreeable, and the prevalence of dust renders 
a@ cure difficult—unless ‘‘ Vapex’’ is used. 
**‘ Vapex’’ soothes, cleanses and protects the 
inflamed mucous membrane of nose and throat. 
Put a drop on your handkerchief and breathe 
the germ-killing vapour. 


All Chemists 





2/- and 3!- 


THOMAS KERFOOT & CO., LTD. 





“The Spectator” Crossword No, 150 


By ZENO 


[A prize of one guinca will be given to the sender of the fir 
correct solution of this week’s crossword puzzle to be ic 
Envelopes should be marked ** Crossword Puzzle,” 
be received not later than first post on Tuesday. 


ned, 
and ‘should 
No envelopes 


will be apened before noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be on 


the form a.pcaring below. 
published 1a our neat issue. 
must bear a three-halfpenny stamp, 


The name of the winner wiy be 
Envelopes containing  solutioys 
otherwise they are Surcharged 
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ACROSS 2. In London. 

1. Person of uncertain where- 3. rev. “And Juliet bleeding, 
abouts. warm, and newly dead, 

9. In what grind (anag.). Who here hath lain this 

14. Place the anchor chain . . . days buried.” 
across the exit. 4. “Who steals my purse 

16. rev. Antonio did not know steals...” 
why he was this way. 5. Romain inactive. 

17. Conveyance of right or 6. Bring into homogeneous 
estate. whole with me. 

18. rev. Attaches fish-hook to 7. Shakespeare used it vaguely 
thicker line. for the East. 

19. rev. “I have ‘scaped by 8. Drink largely made bya poet! 
miracle. I am eight 10. Straight lines between poles. 
times thrust through the 11. It’s difficult to kill these 
doublet, four through people. 

Ul On ce 12. rev. Not rt. 

21. In 11. 13. Eggs are found in this river. 

22. Saw. , . , 15. He breaks lots under the sea. 

24. ar raven himself is 1g. rex, Unfitted for solitary lifa, 

1oarse ee 
That croaks He. s % = — i 
entrance of Duncan a a pe 
Under my battlements.” 25. Apogee. 

26. Small piece cut off. 26. One has left Spain. 

28. Deranged sea-hero ! 27. Good genius. 

29. A person’s tested when put 31. Add nothing to 36. 
through these. 33. In 24. 

30. Exchanged for money with 
36 : 

: : . SOLUTION TO 

32. Let me begin to dial RIA : 
changed. CROSSWORD NO. 149 

34. rev. In 17 backwards. 

35. Violation of grammar due 
to influence exerted by 
the sense. 

36. See 30. 

DOWN 
| . art thou Romeo ? 


The Winner of Crossword No. 149 is Miss Mary Skinner, 


Deny thy father and refuse 
thy name.” 





SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


Upwell, Enmore Green, Shaftesbury. 








THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837. 
£ 12,000,000; 
(together 


of 


or sent for collection. 


Paid-up Capital, 


Proprietors, £3%,000,000. 


Incorporated 1880. 
£4,000,600; 
£7,250,000); Currency Reserve, 

DRAFTS are 
Branches throughout the Australian States and Dominion of New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made, 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms 


which may be ascertained on application. 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 


Capital Authorised and 
Reserve Fund, 
£ 1,600,000; 
GRANTED on 


CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 3. 











Issued, 
£ 3,250,000 
Reserve Liability 
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(University of London) 


July, 1933. 


C 
THE HALL OF RESIDENCE 


Fourteen Entrance Scholarships 
of £1,530 are offered annually. 


College Hospital Medical School, Denmark 


IKING’S COLLEGE HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL SCHOOL 


DENMARK HILL, London, S.E. 5. 
THE NEW MEDICAL SCHOOL was opened in 


OMPLETE TRAINING is provided in all sub- 
jects for Medical Degrees and Diplomas. 


School, and the ATHLETIC GROUND is within 
ten minutes’ walk of the Hospital. 


The Calendar containing details of Scholarships, etc., 


application to the Secretary, S. C. suet agg i 
i 


1.A. (C antab.) 


540 BEDS 


FOR FINAL 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE | 
HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL | 


University Street, W.C. I 


(University of London) 540 BEDS 


MEDICAL STUDIES ONLY. 








The Hospital and 
for the study of 
Examinations. 


is near to the 
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the annual 
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Winter Session commences Tuesday, Ist October, 1935. | 


Scholarships, 
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Medical School offer complete 
Medical } 
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Exhibitions, 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 
Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Office, 


line charged as a line. 
6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 


74% for 26 ; 


and 10% for 52 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a 


24% for 


99 Gower Street, London, WweUE with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 





PERSONAL 


ASTIDIOUS FELLOWS FIRMLY FAVOUR that 
grand old rich tobacco—TOM LONG—9d. an 
ounce. 








IKE A LADY’S CARESS’? is a shave with the 

BALL RAZOR. Apleasure to use. 12s. 6d., post 

free (with 12 superfine blades).—SALOMONSEN & CO., 
6and 7 Cross Lane, E.C.3. 





ERVES—Do they trouble you? Then write to 
one whose many years of Hospital experience at 
home and abroad has enabled him to restore several 
to perfect normality. 
Send for booklet to ‘‘NURVLYFE,”’ 
Walkford, Highcliffe-on-Sea, Hants. 


Southwood, 





EADERS interested in international affairs and in 
the promotion of international friendship are 
invited to write to APA (All People’s Association), 
9 Arlington St., S.W.1, for particulars of that organization. 





1935. 


geet The Spectator, January 11th, 
W.C. 


—THE MANAGER, The Spectator, 99 Gower St., 








COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 





HE QUEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEG E, 

255 CROMWELL ROAD, S. KENSINGTON, S.W. 
provides an efficient training in delightful surroundings. 
ALL. SECRETARIAL SUBJECTS TAUGHT. 
Six months’ Intensive Course, £40. 
Prospectus on application. Frobisher 3642. 








FOREIGN SCHOOLS 





LPINE COLLEGE.—Arveyes-Villars, Switzerland. 
d —4,100 feet. English school for boys 12 to 19. In- 
dividual education and care. Modern languages. Exami- 
nation coaching. Winter sports. Requests for interviews 
with the Headmaster (J. M. S. Barnard, M.A.) in Londen 
in September should be addressed to him, c/o Messrs. 
TRUMAN AND KNIGHTLEY, LTD., Scholastic Agents, 61 
Conduit Street, London, W.1. 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 





NCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS, 


Prospectuses and reliable information forwarded free 
of charge. 
The age of the pupil, district preferred 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J.& J. PATON, eee Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. 4, Tel.; Mansion House 5053. 


UNIVERSITIES 








ABERDE 
1935-36. 


YIVERSITY OF 
ACADEMICAL YEAR, 


FACULTY ‘OF MEDICI NE. 


U* 


The WINTER SESSION COMMENCES on 
TUESDAY, OCTOBER sth. 1935, and CLOSES on 
FRIDAY, MARCH 20th, 1936. The Autumn Diet of 
the Preliminary Examination will commence on 


1935. 
COMMENCES on 
and CLOSES on 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 5th, 
The SUMMER SESSION 
TUESDAY, APRIL 2ist, 1936, 
FRIDAY, JUNE 26th, 1936. 
Preliminary xamination 
MONDAY, MARCH 23rd. 


will commence on 


1936. 





The Degrees in Medicine granted by the University | 


are :—Bachelor of Medicine and Bachelor of Surgery 
(M.B., Ch.B.), Doctor of Medicine (M.D.), Master of 
Surgery, (Ch.M.), Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.). They are 
conferred only a examination, and only on students 
of the University. A Diploma in Public Health (D.P.H.) 
is conferred after examination on Graduates in Medicine 
of any University in the United Kingdom. The total 
cost for the whole curriculum, including hospital fees 
and fees for the degrees of M.B. and Ch.B., is approx- 
imately £240. Numerous’ Bursaries, Scholarships, 
Fellowships, and Prizes are open to competition in this 
Faculty. Students proceeding to the Degrees of M.B., 
Ch.B. are required to commence study in the Winter 
Term. 

A Prospectus of the classes, fees, &c., may be had on 
application to the Secretary of the University, and full 
details are given in the Aberdeen University Calendar 
published by the Aberdeen University Press, Ltd. 

The University also grants the following Degrees : 
In all Faculties—Doctor of Philosophy. In Arts 
Doctor of Letters, Master of Arts, Bachelor of Education. 
In Science—Doctor of Science, Bachelor of Science in 
Pure Science, Agriculture, Forestry and . Engineering 
In Divinity—Doctor of Divinity (Honorary) © and 
Bachelor of Divinity. In ~Law—Doctor of Laws 
(Honorary), Bachelor of Laws (LL.B.), and Bachelor cf 
Law (B.L.). In Commerce—Bachelor of Commerce. 

Particulars may be had on application to the Secretary 
of the University. 

H. J. BUTCHART, Secretary. 


The University, Aberdeen. 











THE INDEX TO VOLUME 154 OF 
“THE SPECTATOR” is Now Ready. 
One shilling (or 25 cents) for each copy 
should be enclosed with instructions and 
addressed lo: 
Index Dept., 

“ THE SPECTATOR,” 

99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, 


LTD., 
England. 











The Spring Diet of the | 





PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGES 


. |e gy PHYSICAL TRAINING COL- 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, 

Miss i le Vice-Principal, Miss PETIT. Students 
} are trained in this College to become teachers of 
| gymnastics. [he course of Training extends over 





| 3 years and includes Edueational and Medical Gym- 
| Nasties, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, 
Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees £165 per annum.—For 


} prospectus apply SECRETARY. 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


AWNES SCHOOL, 





AMPTHILL.—Publie School on 
| individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing fields, 
| park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. Girls are 
} prepared for usual examinations and for the University 
entrance or may specialize in Languages, Art, Music, 
Domestic Science. Fees £120-180 p.a. 








So MICHAEL’S SCHOOL, Cirencester, Glos inder 
\ Anglican Sisterhood of Holy Trinity, Oxford). Good 
grounds, playing field, qualitied staff. Usual Exams, 


Moderate fees.—Particulars from: SISTER-IN-CHARGE. 





T E N T WwW oO R r H 


RESIDENTIAL 


** RECOGNIZED” SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


Chairman: Rev. J. D.. JONES, C.H., D.D. 
Principal: Miss D. BourRNE, M.A. (Londen). 
Ten acres grounds.facing Bournemouth Bay. > Pre 


tion for Matriculation and University Exam . ully 
qualified staff. Domestic Serence. Orchestras. Scholar 
ships. Excellent health record. 

Illustrated Prospectus from PRINCIPAL, College 
Bournemouth, 











MISCELLANEOUS 





a GAL Handwoven Tweed, selected. Handknit 
Stockings and Wader Socks. Tweed patterns free 
on request [ANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, [rish Free State. 











you anything to sell? Readers having any- 
or professional services to offer are 
invited to bring their announcements to the notice of the 
many thousands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid 
Classified Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) 


AVE 
thing to sell, 


per insertion, and should reach The Spectator Offices, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance 
by Tuesday of each week Discounts 24° for 6 


nsertions, 5% for 13, 7$% for 26 and 10% for o2. 








i— ——_—___——. 
AVE YOU COCKROACHES ? Chen buy 
* BLATTIS’’ UNION COCKROACH PASTE 
universally and successfully used in all parts of Leig 
| Globe; extermination guaranteed; frei Chemists, 
| Boots’ Branches, Stores, or Sole Makers. H¢ WAKTUS 
473 Crookesmoor, Sheffield. Tins 1/6, 2/6, 4,6, 1 ee, 





iv THE 


SPECTATOR. 


[August 9, 1935. 











Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent toa 


line charged as & lin. 


6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 73% for 26; and 10% ‘for 52. 


Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 2° for 
Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Office, 


99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 





AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 





UTHORS.—MSS. of all descriptions invited for 
prompt publication by firm of 36 years’ standing. 
Fiction specially required. £50 Cash for Poems. Par- 
ticulars free. STOCKWELL, LTp., 29 Ludgate Hill, London. 





OES anyone require Accurate Stenographer, mornings 
or afternoons from September 1st.—Write BM/CLAX, 
London, W.C. 1. 





ITERARY Typewtg., Trans.,&c., promptly executed. 
Liss. 1s."per 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d.per 1,000.— 
Miss N. MacFaRLANE(C),44 Elderton Rd.,Westcliff-on-Sea 





ASS. Typed 1s. thousand words.—Mrs, GALL, Type- 
M writing Office, 47 Broad Street, Oxford. 





YRITE FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income in 
W spare time. Send for free booklet.—REGENT 
INSTITUTE (Dept. 85D), Palace Gate, W. 8. 








CINEMAS 
ACADEMY CINEMA. 


Oxford Street. Ger. 2981. 





Delightful Friesian Legend 
“DER SCHIMMELREITER” (U) 
(The Rider on the White Horse). 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 


YOLD, DIAMONDS, SILVER !—Record High Prices 

paid for Old Gold (£7 1s. 02.) and Silver, Bracelets, 
Necklaces, Sovereigns, Gold Dentures, Coins: also 
JEWELLERY, Diamonds, Emeralds,’ Pearls, Antique 
Silver, Sheffield Plate, &c. Large or small quantities. 
Cash or offer at once. —BENTLEY & CO., 65 New Bond St. 
(facing Brook St.), London, W. 1. \(Mayfair-0651.) - 


r 











FOR THE TABLE, &c. 





i ACKIE’S 
i PETTICOAT TAIL SHORTBREAD 
Thin, crisp, sugar-dusted segments. 
each round tin. By inland post, 3s. 
on request. 
J. W. MACKIE & SONS, LTD. 
108 Princes Street, Edinburgh, 2. 


Four layers in 
Foreign postages 





MINEST Pershore Egg Plums.—12 Ib. 5s. 6d., 24 Ib, 
10s. 6d., 48 Ib. 21s. 6d, Carriage pai.d Empties free. 
~J. E. Stanton, 5 Swan Terrace, Evesham. 





- and then THE: RED HOUSE—the final solution 
to the problem of fitting in a country life with a daily 
London round. How good to breathe deeply after 
London stuffiness . . . to sleep with windows wide open, 
in peace and quiet. And how convenient to be right on 
the spot for an evening round of golf... tennis... 
or a near-by swim ! 

THE RED HOUSE, 
LEATHERHEAD. 
An hotel . . . and a Home. 


Mrs. Prior, Resident Proprietress, will be glad to send 
you full particulars.One minute from the station. Twenty 
from Waterloo. Private suites available. Telephone : 164. 


HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUsEs 
(Continued ) 
aaa 





EFRESH YOURSELVES in English Country, 





Ask for Descriptive List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS and 
. HOTELS managed by th ; 
PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION 
LTD. = 


P. R. H_A., Ltp., ST. GEORGE'S HOUSE, 193 Reg 
STREET, W. 1. a 





.. TRUST INNS for excellent 
quarters, situated in the loveliest part of Surrey — 
Apply for List **S,’’ stating requirements, to ** SURREY 
TRUST,” Prudential Buildings, Epsom Road, Guildford, 






country 





Hon, __ BISHOPSTEIGNTON, 
TEIGNMOUTH, SOUTH DEVON. 


NEAR 


ESTABLISHED 1373. 
Rooms available in September. Now is the time to 
arrange favourable Residential Terms for Autumn and 
Winter. Write PROPRIETOR. 





ne Turkish and Electric Light Baths. 





ELGRAVE CLUB, Ltd.; 2 gns- weekly, partial board ; 
bed and” bréakfast, 30s.—Particulars, SECRETARY, 
96 Belgrave Road, 5.W. 1.—Victoria 3347. 





ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 

BATHS HOTEL.—175 rooms all, with hi. & c. water 

Suites 24 new rooms >with radiators. A.A., R.A.C. 
Illd..Guide from J, T. CULLEY, Manager. - é 








\DINBURGH.—THE ALISON '- HOTEL.—Melville 
Crescent, Tgins.: ** Melcrest,’’ Edinburgh. Tel. 31295. 


4 





ORSA REGQTEUL HBOLIdDayY. 
~ HOLYWELL HOTEL, PARKGATE, 
CHESHIRE, 


On the Estuary of the Dee, overlooking Welsh hills. 
Within 10 miles of Chester and Liverpool via wonderful 
Mersey Tunnel.—Tel. : Neston 364. Station: Parkgate 
by Chester. (L.M.S. & G.W.R.). 





ARKS’ SPUR,” High Salvingten, Worthing.— 
_AHomely guest house on Downs, overlooking Worthing. 
Extensive views.—Misses HALE. Tel.: Swandean 112. 





\ ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY'S—Gt._ Britain’s Greatest 
Hydro. For Health, Rest or Pleasure. 270 bed- 
rooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms from 13s. per 


day. Illus. Prospectus free. Two Resident Physicians. 





—— 





| 

\ THERE to stay in London.—THE LODGE, 1 st, 

George’s Square, $.W. 1. Room and breakfast 

53. a night or 30s. weekly (one night only 5s. 6d.), W ith 
dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 guineas weekly. 


TOWN & COUNTRY 


Houses and Properties 
For Sale or To Let 


A. T. UNDERWOOD, 


The most Central Office for 


SURREY & SUSSEX 
PROPERTIES OF ALL TYPES 
Estate Ottices, Three Bridges, Sussex 
(‘Phone: Crawley 328.). 
Please quote Zhe Spectator. 




















SEVENOAKS, OXTED & 
REIGATE 


(Telephone: Sevenoaks 1147-8; Oxted 240; Reizate 933.) 


F.D. 
[BBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO, 


For Properties of every description in 


KENT, SURREY & SUSSEX 





O LET or SELL.—Country House (Georgian), suitable 

for Schoo! or Institution on easy terms, for early 

agreement. Bronté Associations.—Apply, HORSraLL, 
Gappe Stones, Cross Hills, Keighley 
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RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 





THe TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to sen 
to readers desiring them the names of hotels—o 
private hotels—in any part of Great Britain and Irelana 
Jrom THE SPECTATOR’S Recommended List. In order te 
give wider publicity to their establishments, the following 
have subscribed towards the cost of publication of this 
feature and we hope when possible readers will patroniz 
them. Where morc than one hotel in any town t3 men 
tioned, thzir names are piaced in alphabetical order 





BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM. 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN, 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER and SPA 
BRIGHTON .—BLENHEIM. 

—ROYAL CRESCENT. 
BRIGHTON. (Rottingdean).—TUDOR CLOSE 
BRODICK (Arran).—DOUGLAS., 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCHROCHAN. 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAWFORD. 
CRIEFF (Perths)—DRUMMOND ARMS. 

—STRATHEARN HYDRO, 
CROMER.—GRAND HOTEL. 
DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIRE 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 
—PARK GATES. 
EDINBURGH.—ALISON, 





—_— 





EDZELL (Anzus).—GLENESK. 

FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—FALMOUTH. 
FELIXSTOWE.—MELROSE. 

FILEY (Yorks).—LINKFIELD. 

FORTINGALL (Perths).—FORTINGALL. 
FOWEY.—-ST. CATHERINE’S. 
GLASGOW.—MORE'’S, India Street. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants).—FOX & PELICAN. sg 
HASTINGS.—ALBANY, 

—QUEEN'’S. 
HARROGATE.—CAIRN HYDRO. 
HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 

LINKS. 
KENMORE (Perths).—TAYMOUTH CASTLE. 
KESWICK.—KESWICK. 
KINLOCH RANNOCH (Perths).—LOCH RANNOCH 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE. 
—REGENT. 
LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSE. 
LOCH AWE (Argyllshire).—LOCH AWE. 
LONDON.—CLIFTON, Welbeck St., W.1. 
—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
—THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St., W.C.1. 
-—UNITED SERVICES, 98/102 Cromwell 
Rd., 8.W. 7. 
MALVERN.—ROYAL FOLEY. 
MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S. 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE 
MUNDESLEY.—GRAND HOTEL, 





NAIRN (Nairnshire).—GOLF VIEW. 
—ROYAL MARINE. 
OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN. 
—STATION HOTEL. 
OVERSTRAND (nr. Cromer).—OVERSTRAND. 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 
PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROYAL. 
PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.).—PERWICK BAY. 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY. 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
ST. IVES (Cornwall).—-TREGENNA CASTLE. 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHI. 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
SCOURIE (Sutherland).—SCOURIE. 
SELBY (Yorks).—LONDESBOROUGH ARMS 
SHREWSBURY (nr.).—HAWKSTONE PK., Weston. 
SIDMOUTH.—BELMONT, 
SKYE (Scotland).—FLODIGARRY, 
SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PARK HYDRO Horst 
—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL 

STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire).—BEN WYVIS 
STROUD (anr.), Rodborough Common.—BEAR LNN. 
TAMWORTH (Staffs.).—CASTLE. 
TEIGNMOUTH (Bishopsteignton).—HUNTLY 
TINTERN.—BEAUFORT. 
TORQUAY.—HOWDEN COURT PRIVATE. 

—PALACE, 

—ROSETOR. 

—ROSLIN HALL. 
WALTHAM CROSS (Herts).—THEOBALD’SPARK 
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